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lll. 


THE FALL OF MAGDALA, AND DEATH OF 
KING TEODOROS. 


THE operations of the Abyssinian Expe- 
dition occupied three nearly equal 


periods. The first extended from the 
beginning of October to the landing of 
the Commander-in-Chief in the first 
days of January, during which General 
Merewether and his colleagues were oc- 
cupied in selecting a port, effecting a 
landing, exploring the passes, and esta- 
blishing an advanced brigade on the 
highlands. The second period extended 
from the landing of Sir Robert Napier 
in the first days of January to the 12th 
of March, when he advanced from 
Antalo; and the third includes the 
march to Magdala, the completion of 
the work, and the return march to 
the coast. It is in this third period 
that all the principal events of the cam- 
paign took place, and round it, there- 
fore, the main interest of the narrative 
centres, 

The work to be done was certainly 
most exceptional in its character, and 
required very different qualities from 
those which are generally required from 
officers engaged in active operations. A 
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march of upwards of 350 miles over 
mountainous country, where indeed the 
difficulties of the road were most for- 
midable, but where the population 
would be friendly, and the supplies and 
means of transport abundant, so long 
as sound judgment and temper were - 
exercised on the side of the invaders, 
called for a rare combination of pru- 
dence and energy in its conduct. 

The road from Antalo to Magdala 
passes over a succession of lofty ranges 
of mountains of volcanic origin to the 
deep bed of the Tikkazie river near its 
source, and then across the plateaux of 
Wadela and Talanta, crossing the pro- 
found ravines of the Jita and Beshilo. 
The region was, for all practical pur- 
poses, entirely unknown, and it was 
essential that some one should be sent 
on ahead of the force to explore it, re- 
port upon the nature of the roads, see 
the native chiefs, and secure their as- 
sistance, or at least friendly neutrality. 
The service was one of considerable 
trust and some danger, and required 
qualifications which were not easily to 
be found combined in one person. For- 


- tunately in M. Munzinger, our Consul 


at Massowa, and General Merewether’s 

assistant throughout the whole course of 

the Abyssinian difficulty, from its com- 
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mencement in 1864, the requisite quali- 
fications were to be found. A man of 
great simplicity and singleness of mind, 
he was devoted to the cause, and ready 
to make any sacrifice or run any risk 
to secure its success. Intimately ac- 
quainted with native politics and with 
the dispositions of the various chiefs, 
his manner was admirably adapted to 
win their confidence, while his address 
and self-possession commanded their re- 
spect. He speaks the language well, 
and his knowledge of it is not a mere 
smattering picked up during a short 
residence in the country, but a know- 
ledge acquired by long intercourse 
with the people, and ripened by study. 
Finally, M. Munzinger is a_ born 
geographer, with a quick eye for a 
country, and an accurate and pains- 
taking observer. The expedition was 
certainly most fortunate in securing the 
services of so accomplished a pioneer. 
He started from Antalo on the Ist 
of March, and made a rapid journey to 
the camp of Gobazie’s general near the 
Takkizie, sending back careful daily 
itineraries of the road. His presence 
with the army of Teddoros’s enemy was 
in itself a matter of the first importance. 
He advanced with it to the Talanta 
plateau, and continued to collect valu- 
able information respecting the fortress 
of Magdala, and to exercise a very bene- 
ficial influence on the powerful chiefs 
with whom he came in contact. 

On the 12th of March the first brigade 
marched from Antalo, the second follow- 
ing a march or two in rear, with ele- 
phants carrying four 12-pounder Arm- 
strong guns and two mortars. Colonel 
Phayre, the Quartermaster-General, was 
one or two marches in front, to lead the 
way and report on the roads; while to 
Major Grant, C.B, and Captain Moore 
were intrusted the responsible duty of 


opening markets and inviting supplies ‘ 


from the natives, so that confidence 
inight be fully established amongst them 
before the arrival of the main column. 
Thus commenced in good earnest at 
last, the march of the British force to 
Magdala. 

ihe territory of Dejatch Kasa, the 


Tigré chief, ends at Antalo, and the 
whole of the Amhara country to the 
south is in possession of Dejatch Gobazie, 
King Teddoros’s most formidable oppo- 
nent. The mother of Gobazie is a sister 
of Dejatch Mashesha, the hereditary 
ruler of Lasta, and she married secondly 
the Dejatch Waldo Kiros, Chief of 
Wadela. Through her influence both 
these powerful nobles gave in their 
adherence to Gobazie, and, at the 
period of the British advance on Mag- 
dala, Mashesha, with a large body of 
cavalry, was watching the movements 
of Teddoros, while Gobazie himself 
was overrunning the Begemeder and 
other provinces near the Great Lake, 
occupying Debra Tabor, and advancing 
against Tirso Gobazie, one of his rivals, 
who had got possession of Gondar, and 
the provinces of Walkeit and Tchelga. 
Gobazie, looking upon himself as the 
sovereign of all the Amharic country, 
has dropped the title of Waag-shum, 
which he has conferred on his brother 
Biru. South of the Antalo plain lies 
the province of Wodgerat, ruled by.a 
chief named Dejatch Waldo Yasoos, 
whosecountry lies between the territories 
of the two great rivals, Kéisa and Gobazie. 
This petty tyrant is a trimmer, first 
trying to please one side and then 
the other —a cowardly, vacillating, 
specimen of an Abyssinian chief, 
but not an uncommon type of that 
genus. Faithful to Teddoros until his 
power began to wane, he assisted in the 
rise of Kasa, and afterwards, when he 
thought that Gobazie was likely to be 
more successful, he again shifted his 
allegiance. 

When the British troops advanced 
-from the plain of Antalo, they encamped 
on the first night within Wodgerat, the 
territory of this Waldo Yasoos ; and on 
the following day the march led over a 
lofty saddle, 9,700 feet above the sea, 
flanked by the almost inaccessible peak 
of Alaji. The men had a long march 
of fifteen miles, first along the lovely 
vale of Beat Mayra, where the noisy 
stream, shaded by lofty trees, irrigates 
a succession of barley crops grown on 
terraces ; and then up the long weary 
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ascent of Alaji, and down the other 
side into the valley of Atala. The 
road was steep and stony, but the 
mountain sides are clothed with juniper 
trees, gigantic thistles, wild roses, and 
jasmine. The peak or amba of Alaji, 
the stronghold of Waldo Yasoos, is 800 
feet above the crest of the pass, and 
terminates in a steep grassy cone, with 
perpendicular precipices just below. 
Here, on a rocky shelf, are a few houses 
with thatched roofs, whence the trim- 
ming chief of Wodgerat flatters himself 
that he can look down, and change sides 
at his pleasure. It was late in the night 
before the weary troops reached their 
camp in the valley of Atala, so late 
indeed that a halt was necessary on the 
following day, and the second brigade 
divided the distance into two marches, 
Waldo Yasoos came down from his eyrie 
on March 16th, to meet Sir Robert 
Napier, and, while expressing fear of 
being attacked by Kaisa, he made some 
vague promises with reference to sup- 
plies, which he had little intention of 
keeping. 

The next march, from Atala to Mak- 
han, a distance of fourteen miles, was 
still more trying to the troops. Two 
ranges of mountains had to be crossed, 
the highest part of the road being 
10,200 feet above the sea. The hill- 
sides were covered with junipers and 
roses, and the ravines were bright with 
the yellow blossom of a St. John’s-wort; 
while lofty masses of rock with scarped 
sides rose up on the right of the pass. 
The long train of overladen, half-starved 
mules and tired soldiers toiled steadily 
through this splendid country, and 
reached their camp before sunset. But 
these marches were evidently too long 
both for men and beasts along such a 
road, and necessitated halts which 
caused undue delay. Thus it was not 
until the 18th that an advance was 
made to the banks of Lake Ashangi 
from Mekhan, the 33d being employed 
in making the difficult mountain-path 
just passable for laden mules. 
country is well wooded and well watered, 
with large tracts under cultivation, and 
villages crowning the hill-tops, but the 
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roads are steep and rocky, leading 
round wild gorges, and over precipitous 
heights. At one point Sir Robert 
Napier took his station for a long time 
on a jutting rock above the road, while 
the long train of laden mules wound 
slowly and painfully, with many stop- 
pages, round a forest-covered gorge 
below. At Lake Ashangi the troops 
rested for a day on its banks, in a rich 
cultivated plain, surrounded on all sides 
by mountains, on the steep slopes of 
which are built the thirty-three villages 
which form the district of Ashangi.! 

From Ashangi to the valley of the 
Takkizie is a distance of sixty miles 
within the province of Lasta. Three 
lofty ranges of mountains, named Wom- 
berat, Dafat, and Abuya-meder, with 
intervening valleys and ravines, crozs 
the line of march ; the pass over the 
Abuya-meder, at Wondaj, being 10,500 
feet above the sea. The men faced the 
hardships and fatigues of these marches 
steadily and resolutely, and on the 28th 
the first brigade crossed the Takkizie, 
scaled the precipitous heights to the 
southward, and encamped on the lofty 
plateau of Wadela, 10,400 feet above 
the sea. On the 24th the spring rains 
had set in with heavy showers, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, begin- 
ning an hour or two befure sunset, and 
lasting through the early part of the 
night. This greatly increased the hard- 
ships of the campaign : the troops often 
arrived tired and exhausted on the 
camping-ground, wet through, and worn 
out with a long climb up a slippery 
muddy path, only to find no tents 
pitched, no fires lighted, and a thick 
darkness, the lightning - flashes but 
serving to show how dismal was the 
look-out. Then the transport-train had 
completely broken down, the carriage 
furnished by natives had alone enabled 
the force to advance, and no comforts 
were served out to the soldiers after 
their long marches—no spirits, no sugar ; 
nothing but coarse flour, Conimissariat 
beef, tea, and compressed vegetubles. 

1 The district of Ashangi is beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Wodgerat chief, and its ten 


notables pay their tribute direct to Gobazic. 
02 
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General Merewether, steadily pur- 
suing the same policy of conciliation 
towards the natives which had hitherto 
been so successful, had continued to 
attract them to the camp by offers of 
high prices, and by the prompt redress 
of all grievances. Conventions for the 
earriage of supplies on native transport 
had been concluded in the various dis- 
tricts along the line of march, and more 
than nine-tenths of the provisions for 
the troops had been brought to the 
front by this means,— the Government 
transport-train conveying the other 
fraction. Thus, without these local 
resources which General Merewether 
had brought into play, the expedition 
could never have advanced beyond An- 
talo during the present season. 

On the 31st of March, when the two 
brigades were encamped on the Wadela 
plateau, it was announced by the senior 
Commissariat officer that only four days’ 
provisions remained, and that the system 
of native carriage had broken down at 
several points in the rear, owing to 
misunderstandings between chiefs of 
villages, who were levying heavy dues 
on the bags carried by their people for 
the English. Major Grant and Captain 
Moore were immediately sent back 
along the road to get things into work- 
ing order again, with directions not to 
return to the front until they had sent 
forward six weeks’ provisions for 7,000 
men. Their exertions soon set matters 
to rights, and the importance of their 
services was a compensation fer the dis- 
appointment of being too late for the 
final catastrophe at Magdala. Lieute- 
nant Shewell, the most active and 
intelligent of the Commissariat officers, 
was also sent back to purchase supplies 
in the valley of the Takkazie ; and from 
the Ist to the 22d of April he not 
only bought upwards of 200,000 lbs. of 
flour, 16,000 Ibs. of coffee, 19,000 lbs. of 
barley, and 14,000lbs. of grain, but 
sent nearly the whole of it forward by 
native transport. All danger of falling 
short of absolute necessaries was thus 
provided for, and the expedition was able 
to march forward without apprehension 
of being stopped for want of supplies. 


The neighbourhood of Magdala was 
now reached ; the country of trachyte 
and columnar basalt, formed into lofty 
plateaux cut lengthways by profound 
ravines. The shortest way to Magdala 
from the point where the British 
force had crossed the Takkizie near 
its source, would of course have been 
directly along the Talanta plateau 
from north to south; but M. Munzin- 
ger, who had returned to the camp, 
after carefully examining all the routes, 
reporte! that the direct road was very 
bad, and advised that the force should 
march down the Wadela plateau for 
thirty-five miles to the point where 
King Teddoros’s road crosses the Jita, 
and: then follow that grand road to Mag- 
dala. This advice was adopted without 
any further reconnoissance, and on the 
last day of March the first brigade 
moved forward, Sir Charles Staveley 
following on the next day with the 
second brigade. It was on the 4th of 
April that the Jita ravine was crossed, 
and the first brigade encamped on the 
plateau of Talanta ; and it was the sight 
of the road constructed by King Ted- 
doros which first gave the invaders an 
adequate idea of the qualities of the 
extraordinary man whom they were 
about to attack. 

King Teddoros had commenced his 
march from Debra Tabor early in Oc- 
tober, just at the time when General 
Merewether was effecting a landing on 
the shores of Annesley Bay. Their 
destination was the same—the fort of 
Magdala, where the British captives 
were immured. Three months were 
occupied by General Merewether in 
forming a port, exploring mountain 
passes, and getting a footing at Senafé 
on the highlands. The same three 
months were occupied by King Ted- 
doros in marching from Debra Tabor to 
the river Jita, making a road for heavy 
artillery of a calibre such as the English 
had never dreamt of dragging over 
Abyssinian mountains, and keeping a 
powerful enemy in check. The next 
three months were occupied by the 
English in making long halts at Senafé 
and Antalo, and in marching to the 
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Takkizie river. They were employed by 
Teddoros in making two wonderful 
roads across the Jita and Beshilo 
ravines, and in conveying his artillery 
to Magdala, which fort he triumphantly 
entered on the 29th of March. He 
thus won the race, and got the game 
into his own hands. From that day 
the fate of the prisoners depended on 
his pleasure, and not on anything the 
English could do. Add to all this that 
Teddoros was marching through the 
territory of an active enemy, while the 
English were receiving unlimited sup- 
plies and means of transport from the 
people along their line of march. His 
difficulties were the greatest without 
doubt, and no candid observer could 
look upon his grand roads without 
acknowledging that, be his cruelties 
and other demerits what they might, 
the man who made them must be, until 
his death, a king and a leader—an 
adversary worthy of English steel. 
Teddoros formed his camp early in 
December, at a place called Beat-hor on 
the western edge of the Jita ravine ; 


where an immense area of ground was 
covered with the remains of fires, and 


with the little bowers of branches 
which are used by Abyssinian soldiers 
instead of tents. The plateaux of Wa- 
dela and Talanta are on the same level, 
about 9,000 feet above the sea, and the 
deep gorge of the Jita, which divides 
them, is 3,200 feet deep—the sides of 
columnar basalt being precipitous, with 
terraces of broken ground about half 
way down on either side. Looking at 
so formidable an obstacle from Beat-hor, 
Teddvros never hesitated, but at once 
set about the construction of a first-class 
road, practicable for heavy artillery. 
The trace is well selected, though there 
are some very steep gradients; but 
there is an average width of thirty to 
forty feet, with zigzags, high revetment 
walls of stones and earth, with layers of 
branches, and much blasting out of rock 
on the inner scarps. The details of 
blasting and reveting were done, of 
course, under the direction of his 
German artisans ; but the king himself 
was the chief engineer who selected the 
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trace,! and organized the labour. From 
Beat-hor to the river-bed, 3,200 feet in 
perpendicular distance, is four miles and 
six furlongs by Teddoros’s road. The 
ascent on the other side is shorter but 
more difficult, being three miles and 
two furlongs in length ; and here much 
of the road had been hewn and blasted 
out of the rock, or built up the sides of 
gorges with stones and earthwork—a 
strengthening hedge of branches of 
trees being placed at the outer side of 
the road to prevent the earth from slip- 
ping. Every morning the King himself 
commenced work with his own hands, 
and, in conquering the Jita ravine, he 
has raised to himself a monument of 
his dogged perseverance and invincible 
resolution. 

The English invading force was saved 
a fortnight’s work at least by using 
Teddoros’s road, and, after a delay of 
four days at Talanta, waiting for pro- 
visions, the whole advanced division 
encamped on the western edge of the 
Beshilo ravine, in sight of Magdala, on 
the 9th of April. During this halt 
40,000 lbs. of wheat, 30,000 Ibs. of 
flour, and 100,000 Ibs. of barley had 
come into camp from the plateaux of 
Wadela, Talanta, and Daunt alone 
(exclusive of supplies sent up by 
Shewell from the Tikk&zie), and the 
feudatories of Gobazie had shown zeal 
and readiness in assisting the English. 
Mashesha, the hereditary ruler of Lasta, 
his maternal uncle, had twice visited 
the camp ; Waldo Kiros of Wadela, his 
step-father, was prompt in furnishing 
supplies ; and Lij Abagas, the chief of 
Talanta, was constantly in attendance, 
and always ready to make himself useful. 

In order to make the operations which 
followed as intelligible as possible, it 
will be necessary to describe the topo- 
graphy of Magdala in some detail. The 
eastern face of the Talanta plateau forms 
a straight wall of columnar basalt, 
descending 3,600 feet to the bed of the 
Beshilo, which is a muddy stream about 
girth deep at this season. 

1 At one or two points, several trial traces 
had been marked out, before the present one 
was finally adopted. 
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Magdala itself is an isolated plateau 
of columnar basalt, 9,000 feet above 
the sea, and two miles long by half a 
mile, connected with the main table- 
land of Tanta—first by a Jow terrace 
called Sangallat, and then by the ridge 
or saddle of Thaddat. Tanta itself stoops, 
as it were, to meet this isthmus, by 
means of a terrace of lower elevation 
called Wayna-waha.! On either side 
of this isthmus commence two deep 
ravines, Ménchura and Kiilkula, which 
run down to the Beshilo, and bound 
the Magdala region on the north and 
south. But Magdala itself—the actual 
plateau or amba—is only a part of a 
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about a mile long called Salamgi, which 
is 500 feet below the highest part of 
Magdala ; while the peak of Selassie, 
composed of trachyte, is 150 feet above 
it. At the opposite end of the boom- 
erang is Fala, a table-land about 300 
feet higher than Salamgi, and connected 
with Selassie by another saddle or ridge. 
There is no water on Magdala, the 
garrison being supplied from wells on 
Salamgi, from a well on the flank of 
Fala called Kulkul, and from wells 
called Shembakoch, in the bottom of 
the Kfilkula ravine. The ravines on 
the north and south sides of the Mag- 
dala system are very deep, nearly 3,000 
feet below the amba, and the scenery 


1 Literally, ‘‘ the wine” or ‘‘ raisin water.” 
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system of plateau, saddle, and peak, 
forming the summits of a mountain 
mass, which rises up between the Mén- 
chura and Kailkula valleys. In future 
the whole of this mountain mass will be 
called the Magdala system, and the 
name of Magdala will be confined to 
the amba. The Magdala system may 
be described roughly as a boomerang 
hanging to the Tanta plateau by a 
string, represented by the Sangallat and 
Thaddat ridges. Magdala is at the 
string end, and a mountain peak called 
Selassie, from a church dedicated to the 
Trinity on its flank, is at the curve. 
The two are connected by a saddle 


is grand, the dark perpendicular sides 
of Magdala and Salamgi rising from 
the steep tree-covered slopes below. 
On the western side of the Magdala 
system, there is a distance of seven 
miles to the bed of the Beshilo. In 
this direction the land slopes down in a 
succession of hills and terraces, which 
are divided into two by the valley of 
Wurka-waha.2 This valley is formed 
by four deep ravines. The principal 
one, rendered memorable by the terrible 
slaughter which took place in it, com- 
mences at the foot of the Fala saddle, 
and is, by a strange coincidence, called 
Dam-wuns.* The next divides the 


2 Literally, “the golden water.” 
5 “The ravine of blood” (= Dam wuns). 
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heights of Arogi and Aficho, and is the 
one up which Teddoros’s road passes to 
the right. At the foot of the Fala 
saddle, to the right or south of the 
Dam-wuns, is the plain of Arogi, where 
there is a scanty supply of water. Then 
comes the plateau of Aficho at a higher 
elevation, with the road ravine between 
them, and lower down, extending to 
the Beshilo, is the hill country of Gum- 
baji. The broken hilly country to the 
north of the Wurka-waha, between that 
valley and the Ménchvura ravine, is called 
Neft. Magdala was occupied about 
twelve years ago by Teddoros, when he 
was waking war against the Moham- 
medan Wallo Gallas, whom he was 
never able to conquer. The Beshilo is 
the boundary of the Christian popu- 
lation, and, although the King after- 
wards made Magdala the principal 
stronghold and state prison in his 
dominions, it is really an outpost in an 
enemy’s country, and surrounded by a 
hostile population of Gallas. 

On the 9th of April the two advanced 
brigades of the British force, some 
3,500 men of all arms, forming a 
division under the command of Sir 
Charles Staveley, were assembled on the 
Talanta plateau, within sight of Mag- 
dala, and King Teddoros could see the 
tents with his glass, from the height of 
Selassie. There were the 33d and 4th 
Regiments and a wing of the 45th; 
wings of the 10th Bombay Native In- 
fantry, and the Beloochees ; some com- 
panies of Bombay and Madras Sappers, a 
few men of the Royal Engineers from 
Chatham, and a regiment of Punjab Pio- 
neers commanded by MajorChamberlain. 
These Punjab Pioneers are splendid fel- 
lows for work, always good humoured, 
intelligent, and excellent road-makers. 
Some of them, under Captain Currie, the 
second in command, had been working 
on the roads along the whole line from 
Senafé; while the rest, under Major 
Chamberlain, had been getting through 
hotter and harder work on the wharf at 
Zulla. They were now all united and 
eager to advance, and were sent on 
ahead of all, to examine the road down 
the Beshilo, on the afternoon of the 
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9th. The Naval Brigade under Captain 
Fellowes of the Dryad, with 12 tubes 
aud 95 rockets to each, was the most 
effective part of the artillery force. 
The two small steel gun batteries, A and 
B, one in each brigade, were commanded 
by Colonel Milward. Captain Murray 
was also to the front, after having suc- 
cessfully performed the task of bringing 
his four 12-pounder Armstrong guns over 
those terrible mountains 10,500 feet 
above the sea, the guns on elephants, 
but the still heavier carriages driven all 
the way—a feat second only to that of 
the indomitable Teddoros. Captain 
Hills, with his two heavy mortars, 
deserves the same credit. ‘The cavalry 
consisted of 150 men of the 3d Bombay, 
130 of the 3d Sind Horse, and 90 of 
the 12th Bengal. No part of the force 
had done severer and more useful work 
than the 3d Bombay Cavalry and the 
Sind Horse. Besides ceaseless night 
picket duties, and outpost work of all 
kinds, they had kept up all postal com- 
munication with the rear, and were 
now so weakened by detachments being 
stationed at the various points along 
the line, that the cavalry on the Talanta 
plateau only mustered 370 sabres. 

For two or three days Teddoros had 
been observed burning villages on the 
Neft and Gumbagi heights, but there 
was no sign of any intention on his part 
to oppose our passage of the Beshilo ; 
aud Chamberlain found the road open, 
and quite equal to that across the Jita 
ravine. At six o'clock on the morn- 
ing of Good Friday (April 10th) Sir 
Charles Staveley marched down the 
Seshilo ravine with the first brigade, 
consisting of the 4th Regiment, the 
Punjab Pioneers, Madras and Bombay 
Sappers, the Beloochees, the Naval 
Brigade, and the A battery of steel 
guns. He was preceded by Colonel 
Phayre, the Quartermaster-General, with 
a small escort of the 3d Bombay Ca- 
valry under Lieutenant-Colonel Loch, to 
reconnoitre in advance. After crossing 
the Beshilo, Sir Charles prudently 
avoided the Wurka-waha valley, which 
is commanded by the heights on either 
side, and led the brigade up the Gum- 
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bagi and Aficho hills towards Arogi, 
leaving the baggage, the Naval Brigade, 
and the A battery on the Beshilo, to 
follow as soon as the head of the Wurka- 
waha valley, up which Teddoros’s road 
led, was secured. At noon, Sir Robert 
Napier, with the head-quarters and the 
second brigade, reached the Beshilo ; 
the cavalry alone, to their great dis- 
appointment, being left on the Talanta 
plateau. The intention was that Sir 
Charles Staveley and Colonel Phayre 
should encamp somewhere near Arogi, 
after reconnoitring the position, while 
the Commander-in-chief and the second 
brigade passed the night on the Beshilo. 
It was neither expected nor desired that 
hostilities should commence that night. 
What followed was, therefore, a soldier's 
battle, an undesigned piece of luck :— 


“ Hominum confusione, Dei providentia.” 


Colonel Phayre arrived on the Arogi 
plain, Sir Charles Staveley and his 
brigade being a short distance in the 
rear, onthe Aficho heights. The bag- 
gage was coming up the Wurka-waha 
valley and just passing the opening of 
the Dam-wuns ravine, with a strong 
guard of the 4th. The Punjab Pioneers 
were in the road ravine, the A battery 
further ahead, and the Naval Brigade 
had nearly reached the Arogi plain. 
All was silent on the Selassie and Fala 
heights in front. Nothing seemed to be 
stirring. It was forty-two minutes past 
four in the afternoon. Suddenly a gun 
was fired from the crest of the Fala 
plateau, 1,200 feet above the Arogi 
plain, then another and another, the 
shet plunging into the ground well 
within range. After a few rounds, a 
large force of several thousand men— 
the flower of the army of Teddoros— 
poured impetuously over the crest of 
Fala and the saddle, and rushed down 
the precipitous slopes, yelling defiance. 
The chiefs were mounted on sure-footed 
Galla ponies, and the great majority of 
the soldiers were armed. with double- 
barrelled guns, the rest being spearmen. 
The main body rushed down the Dam- 
wuns to attack the baggage; but the 
baggage-guard of the 4th, with the 
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Punjab Pioneers, formed on the ravine 
side, and received them with a galling 
fire at very close quarters. The Abys- 
sinians came on with extraordinary 
gallantry, and continued to fight bravely 
for some time. The A battery had got 
into position above the ravine, and was 
also playing upon them. They fell back. 
The ravine was covered with myrsine 
bushes, crotalarias, and the large labiata 
(tchendog), with tall koll-qualls here and 
there, so that the frightful havoc could 
not be seen at a glance. But the ravine 
that night was choked up with dead 
men and with men horribly wounded, 
and the little rill at the bottom ran with 
blood. Meanwhile, another division of 
the Abyssinian army, led by Fitorari 
Gebria, the Commander-in-chief, ad- 
vanced boldly across the Arogi plain, to 
attack Sir Charles Staveley. Luckily, 
the Naval Brigade had just reached the 
head of the road ravine, and formed 
rapidly on the steep slope leading thence 
to the Aficho height, pouring volleys of 
rockets into them, while Sir Charles 
brought up the 4th and the rest of 
the brigade. The Snider rifles kept up 
a continuous fire, against which no 
troops could stand; and, though the 
Abyssinians came on again and again 
with great bravery, they were mown 
down in lines, and hope left them. At 
this time a thunderstorm broke over 
Magdala, and mingled its roar with the 
incessant crackling of the Sniders. 
Fitorari Gebria and all the chief officers 
were dead; night was coming on ; the 
shattered remnant reeled, and made for 
the road up to the Fala saddle. Then 
Fellowes and his blue jackets took up a 
second position more to the front, and 
sent rockets into the flying crowd on the 
hill-side with fearful effect. He also 
fired at the crest of Fala, whence the 
guns of Teddoros had continued to play, 
but just as he had got the exact range 
the Naval Brigade was ordered to cease 
firing. 

The Abyssinians estimated their force 
at 5,000 men armed with muskets, and 
about 1,000 spearmen. Of these 800 
were killed, and 1,500 wounded, most 
of them severely. Many of the sur- 
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vivors fled, instead of returning to 
Magdala. The English numbered about 
1,600 men,! of whom 20 were wounded, 
one officer being wounded in the arm. 
There were 18,000 rounds of musketry 
fired, of which 10,200 were from the 
Sniders of the 4th. The A battery fired 
102 rounds and 15 rockets ; andthe Naval 
Brigade 204 rockets. The British force 
encamped on the battle-field, without 
fires, tents, water, or food. Next day, 
the Head Quarters and first brigade 
encamped on the Aficho height, facing 
Fala and Selassie,? while the camp of 
the second brigade was formed on Arogi. 
Sir Robert Napier and General Mere- 
wether had ridden up from the camp 
on the Beshilo during the afternoon, 
and were present at the action. This 
action will be remembered in military 
history as the first in which the Snider 
rifle was used. 

Hitherto we have accompanied the 
English force. Let us now turn to 
Teddoros, and, with the aid of evidence 
gleaned from various quarters, let us 
glance at the progress of events from 
his point of view. 

On the 29th of March the King had 
triumphantly completed his herculean 
task. He had finished his road, brought 
his guns up, and encamped at the foot 
of Magdala, on the saddle of Salamgi. 
He had ordered the chains of the English 
prisoners to be taken off, had received 
Mr. Rassam with cordiality, and, having 
invited him and his colleagues to witness 
the arrival of the heavy mortar, treated 
all with marked civility. But his mind 
was clouded with deep anxiety respecting 
the approach of the relieving force. 
He had spies out, watched incessantly 
with his glass from the height of Selassie, 
and spoke despondingly in one or two 
interviews with Mr. Rassam, although to 
his chiefs and soldiers he was still 


1 400 of the 4th Regiment. 
300 Beloochees. 
380 Punjab Pioneers. 
20 English Sappers. 
240 Bombay and Madras Sappers. 
79 Blue Jackets. 
180 A Battery (Gunners). 
2 Magdala itself was not visible from the 
British camp, being in the rear of Selassie, 
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boastful and defiant. His moods alter- 
nated between despondency and ferocity. 
On the 5th a terrible scene took place. 
The King ordered 308 ordinary prisoners 
(not political) to be dismissed, in order 
to save provisions. After upwards of 
a hundred had been released, the others 
began to clamour for food and water. 
This drove the tyrant into one of his 
frenzies of passion, and he ordered them, 
197 in all, to be stripped and hurled 
over the precipice of Salamgi, and then 
to be fired upon until the quivering 
mass moved no more. The frightful 
heap remained until the end, a ghastly 
and hideous witness to Teddoros’s 
cruelty. On Good Friday he received 
information that a small force, led by 
the English Fitorari,| was coming in 
advance to reconnoitre, with a train of 
baggaye-mules. He then placed seven 
of his guns in position on the heights 
of Fala, and determined to cut off this 
small party, secure some plunder, and 
thus raise the spirits of his men. He 
directed the fire of the guns himself, 
but caused Waldemeier, Moritz, and 
others of his German workmen to be 
present. Two charges were accidentally 
put into a large brass gun which he 
called Teddoros, a 40-pounder, and it 
burst ; an evil omen in the eyes of the 
superstitious Abyssinians. But the King 
excited his soldiers by loud and defiant 
boasting. “ Look at those slaves!” he 
cried. “They are women! Look at 
them! They bring you clothes, and 
riches, and pay! Go down and take 
them.” The men replied with yells 
and shouts. ‘ Shall I send them down?” 
he said, turning to some of his chiefs, 
and then to Waldemeier. He hesitated. 
He felt that this was the turnirg-point 
in his destiny. Then he saw the 
English brigade appearing over Aficho, 
and that the advanced party was in 
greater force than he had been led to 
believe. He would fain have stopped 
his army, but it was too late. He had 
already excited the men beyond control, 
and they poured furiously over the 
craggy heights, led by the Fitorari 

1 Colonel Phayre. Fitorari is a leader of 
the vanguard. 
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Gebria, the bravest and most trusted of 
the King’s generals. Still Teddoros 
seems to have hoped for success, and 
he continued to direct the fire of the 
guns from Fala. But as he watched 
the truth dawned upon him. A rocket 
from the Naval Brigade hissed within a 
foot of him towards the close of the 
action, and he exclaimed, “ Would that 
it had gone through my head!” 

As the shades of evening closed round, 
King Teddoros looked down and saw 
his army reeling under the deadly fire 
of the English troops. He walked, 
sad and desponding, from Fala to the 
Selassie heights, and there—in the 
thick darkness, with claps of thunder 
resounding over his head—he waited 
for the return of his chiefs and soldiers. 
Then a broken remnant began to crowd 
about him, coming up the steep path. 
He called for the Fitorari Gebria, his 
gallant commander of the vanguard, but 
no answer came. He called for Balam- 
bras Biru, for Gebra Meten, but no 
answer. He called for other chiefs, but 
still there was no reply. He saw it 
all—his army was broken and destroyed, 
and no hope was left but in negotiation 
with an inexorable enemy. Dark despair 
settled upon him. He sank down and 
sat pondering over his fate—his faithful 
body-servant, Waldo Gaba, by his side. 
At midnight he sent for Mr. Rassam 
and Mr. Flad, and confessed to them 
that, with the destruction of his army, 
his power was gone. He asked them to 

reconcile him with the English, saying 
’ that otherwise he must either kill him- 
self or become a monk. 

Early on Saturday morning, April 
llth, the King sent Lieutenant Pri- 
deaux in full uniform, Mr. Flad, and 
an Abyssinian chief named Dejatch 
Alami, to the English camp, with a mes- 
sage asking for reconciliation. They were 
received with tremendous cheering by 
the men, who crowded round them, and 
followed them to the chief's tent. It 
must have been a trying thing for Sir 
Robert Napier to be obliged to send 
them back, but they behaved like brave 
men, and showed no signs of wavering. 
The reply, to a man like Teéddoros, was 
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as a death-warrant : immediate release 
of all Europeans, surrender of Magdala, 
and unconditional surrender of his own 
person. In return he was promised 
“honourable treatment,” or whatever 
the equivalent to that somewhat vague 
expression may be in Amharic. Dejatch 
Alami was in the action of the night 
before, and, in riding over the battle- 
field on his return, he asked to be 
allowed to search for the body of his 
general. It was a ghastly sight. Most 
of the dead and dying had frightful 
wounds, some with half their skulls 
taken off. The Fitorari Gebria, the 
gallant chief who had led the army 
down, was killed by a Snider rifle 
through his temples. We found him 
lying flat on his back, with his arms 
stretched out, and dressed in a rich 
shirt of crimson silk and gold. His 
horse was lying dead about twenty 
paces from him. He was an elderly 
man with many grey hairs, and is said 
to have been as good as he was brave, 
and, while ever foremost in the fight, 
the Fitorari, like our English Falkland, 
hated war and sighed for peace. Arrange- 
ments were made for sending the body 
up to Magdala. 

On the receipt of the letter brought 
by Prideaux and Flad, the King was 
enraged. Ife was standing on Selassie, 
surrounded by the remnant of his army ; 
and he immediately called for his 
duftera, or secretary, named Alika 
Engedda, and began dictating an answer. 
He appears there and then to have con- 
templated the idea of destroying him- 
self, all hope being gone. The letter is 
long, and is a very remarkable docu- 
ment. There is a total absence of all 
finesse or attempt at diplomacy. It is 
the outpouring of a man who has no 
hope left, and therefore has no reason 
for reserve: a sort of final manifesto. 
He says that the Abyssinians hate law 
and order, but that he has striven to 
establish law and to introduce reform ; 
that the English love reform, why there- 
fore should they hate him? He con- 
cludes by saying that he never had, and 
never could, become the servant of any 
living man. The document was not 
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addressed to any one. Prideaux and 
Flad, after being kept waiting in the 
sun for an hour and a half, were sent 
down with this reply in such hot haste 
that, when Prideaux asked for a drink 
of water, there being none at hand, the 
King exclaimed, “That there was no 
time to waste, and that he must get it 
at the English camp.” 

After the departure of the messengers 
the fallen King sat for a long time in 
the open air without speaking. He told 
his people to walk away to a distance. 
He then said a prayer, and bowed three 
times with his face to the ground, and 
afterwards drank some water. Suddenly 
he pulled a pistol out of his belt, and 
put it in his mouth. The soldiers ran 
up, clasped him round the waist, pulled 
back his arm, and the pistol went off, 
grazing his ear. Teddoros struggled, 
and for a minute or two the king of 
kings was rolling on the ground with 
his soldiers, in a confused heap. He 
freed himself, composed his mind, and 
abandoned the idea of self-destruction 
fur the time. Then he seems to have 
turned his thoughts to the settlement 
of his affairs, and he sent to his long- 
neglected wife and queen, the proud 
Toronech, desiring her to come to him 
to his tent in the camp on Salamgi. 

The doomed King had but a short 
time to arrange the affairs of his family. 
Ilis domestic life had not been happy of 
late years, and its course may be de- 
scribed in few words. When Teddoros 
was a young chief, with his power and 
influence increasing year by year, he re- 
ceived the hand of the fair Tzoubedje, 
the daughter of Ras Ali. This was a 
marriage of love, and many of the good 
qualities attributed to the rising chief in 
Mr. Plowden’s account—his mercy, his 
abstemiousness, his chastity—were due 
to the influence of his beloved wife. 
But they had no children, and she died. 
The loss to him was irremediable. He 
was free to contract a political alliance, 
and when he defeated Oubie, the great 
chief of Tigré, he married his daughter, 
the proud Toronech,! by whom he had 


1 Toronech means literally, “ you are pure.” 
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an only child named Alumayahu,' a boy 
now about seven years of age. But the 
marriage proved most unhappy. She 
was prouder even than the tiery Ted- 
doros, despising him as an upstart. It 
was impossible for two such firebrands 
to live together, and for some years she 
had resided apart from him, with her 
little boy, in the king’s house at Mag- 
dala. Since their separation Teddoros 
had lived a disgracefully irregular life at 
Debra Tabor ; and his favourite concu- 
bine, a fat Yedju Galla woman named 
Itamanyu,”? had been living for some 
time with the queen at Magdala, and 
receiving almost daily letters from her 
absent lord. ‘The time for oblivion had 
now arrived. It is certain that Ted- 
doros and his wife Toronech passed 
some time together on that fatal Satur- 
day afternoon. It is to be hoped that 
they were reconciled ; and as we shall 
see presently, he expressed a last wish 
which she afterwards repeated. ‘Ted- 
doros had several illegitimate children, 
among whom wasason named Mashesha, 
now about twenty years of age, who was 
with him on Salamgi. 

Later in the day the almost despairing 
King appears to have conceived some 
faint hope of a successful negotiation, by 
releasing the prisoners. With the ex- 
ception of the leg irons, he had always 
treated Mr. Rassam with marked kind- 
ness, and he seems really to have had a 
liking for him. The German artisans, 
too, although they had worked hard, 
had received many presents and acts 
of kindness at his hands. He resolved 
to send them all down to the English 
camp, without reserve and without con- 
dition, expecting, no doubt, that they 
would secure him better terms. He had 
a long interview with Rassam, and then 
he stood on Selassie, with a gloomy ex- 


1 Alumayahu means, “I have seen the 
world.” This was the mother’s name, the 
child being the world to her. It is the custom 


in Abyssinia for the mother to give some en- 
dearing name of this kind on the child’s birth, 
by which it is more commonly known in after 
life, than by the Christian name subsequently 
given by a priest. 

2 Itamanyu means literally, “she whom 
they desire.” 
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pression on his countenance, as the cap- 
tives passed down the road; Rassam, 
Cameron, Blanc, Stern, Rosenthal, 
Sander, Waldemeier, Sahlmiiller, and the 
rest of the workmen. Their families 
and luggage were to follow the next 
day. Meanwhile Prideaux and Flad 
brought down the defiant letter written 
previous to Teddoros’s attempt on his 
own life, and had been sent back a 
second time without a letter, but merely 
with a message reiterating the demand 
for the release of the captives. To 
their great relief they met the prisoners 
coming down, and all arrived in the 
camp together after dark. It must be 
remembered that the prisoners were 
the stake for which the game was 
played, that their lives were absolutely 
dependent upon Teddoros’s will until 
this Saturday night, and that he no 
longer valued his own. 

Next day was Easter Sunday. In 
the morning the King sent down a 
present of 1,000 cows and 500 sheep 
as an Easter offering, with a letter, say- 
ing that he had attempted to kill him- 
self the day before, but that it had not 
been God’s will, that he now desired to 
be reconciled with the English, and 
that he had sent a present beeause it 
was a great festival of the Church. No 
reply was sent to this letter, and the 
cows were ordered not to be received, 
but to be kept outside the pickets. 
Teddoros, however, had no means of 
knowing that his present had been re- 
fused; indeed, looking down from 
Selassie, and seeing the animals all 
day close to the English camp, he had 
every reason for supposing that it had 
been accepted. During the day the 
whole of the wives and families of the 
Europeans, with all their tents and 
luggage, were sent down. Never was 
a surrender, when once resolved upon, 
so freely and unreservedly made. Not 
a hostage, not a child, not a box was 
reserved or kept back. It was the act 
of a King, an act without cunning or 
treachery, how slight soever, to mar its 
fulness. The names of the captives 
and workmen thus surrendered were as 
follow :— 
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1 Consul Cameron. 
1 Mr. Hormuzd Rassam. 
3 Dr. Blanc and two Portuguese servants. 
1 Lieutenant Prideaux. 
3 Mr. Rosenthal (a Jew missionary), wife 
and child. 
1 Mr. Stern (a Jew missionary). 
Mr. Kerens, a young Irishman, formerly 
Consul Cameron’s secretary. 
Pietro, formerly Consul Cameron’s ser- 
vant ; an Italian. 
McKilvie, an Irish servant. 
Mr. Bender (a workman), wife (Miss Bell), 
and three children. 
Mr. Waldemeier (a workman), wife (Miss 
Bell), and child. 
Young Mr. Bell, a haif-easte. 
Mr. Meyer (a workman), wife, and three 
children. 
Mr. Sahlmiiller, wife, and two children 
(a workman). 
Mr. Moritz (the Pole who cast the 
* guns), wife and two children. 
M. Bourgaud (a French gunsmith), wife, 
and five children. 
M. Sander (a German painter), wife, and 
four children. 
5 M. Schimper (a __ botanist), 
daughter, and other children. 
M. Mackerer, a workman. 
M. Staiger, a missionary. 
M. Brandeis, a missionary. 
5 Mr. Flad (missionary), wife, and three 
children. 
Mr. Schiller and Mr. Essler, collectors 
for the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 


widowed 


Bardel, the French intriguer, who 
had done so much mischief, was re- 
ported to be very ill, and unable to move. 
Ayto Samuel, of Senafé, a thorough 
courtier, who had acted as a sort of 
master of the ceremonies to Rassam’s 
mission since its arrival, was allowed 
to come down also. But the cows were 
left to die of thirst outside the pickets, 
and neither letter nor message was sent 
to the King during all that day in 
acknowledgment of his great surrender. 

Long and anxiously must the un- 
happy King have waited for the result 
of his letter and present, and of the 
interventions of his friends on his behalf. 
One of the soldiers, named Gebra 
Maskal, described him as sitting on a 
rock, gloomy and alone, during the 
greater part of the day, and often scan- 
ning the English camp with a glass. 
As night closed upon him despair must 
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have come with it. His open-handed 
surrender of all the hostages had been 
taken advantage of; his presents had, 
so far as he could tell, been received ; 
but no message, no word, had come 
from friend or foe. After dark he appears 
to have called a council of his surviving 
chiefs, when the possibility of escape 
was discussed, Some doubt rests over 
the transactions of the night. Many of 
the soldiers assert that Teddoros, with 
a few followers, actually did run away 
as far as the Kilkula ravine, but that, 
on reflection, and seeing the difficulty 
of escaping through the hostile Galla 
tribes, they returned before morning. 
It was certainly rumoured in Magdala 
that the King had fled. On the other 
hand his valet, Waldo Gaba, who was 
always by his side, declares that he 
never left Salamgi at all. Be this how 


it may, it is certain that, when morning 
dawned, Teddoros was in a small tent 
on Salamgi, at the foot of the steep 
ascent into Magdala. . 

Early in the morning of Easter Mon- 
day, a report came into the English 


camp that Teddoros had fled during the 
night, that the Abyssinian army had 
been dishanded, and that all the chiefs 
were anxious to submit. During the 
forenoon the two brigades marched up 
the steep road to the crest of the saddle 
between Fala and Selassie. The 10th 
Bombay Native Infantry occupied the 
Fala plateau, while the English regi- 
ments took possession of Selassie. Im- 
mense crowds covered all the heights, 
and those who were armed were made 
to lay down their guns, spears, and 
shields in heaps, which were placed 
undera guard. There was no sign of any 
resistance. Women were collecting and 
packing up their goods, and already 
long strings of people with laden mules 
and donkeys were winding their way 
down the hills by by-paths,—rats de- 
serting the sinking ship. The small 
escort of 3d Cavalry was the first to 
reach the Sulamgi saddle, where Ted- 
doros’s camp had been. It was covered 
with the bowers and huts of his soldiers, 
and here also were the greater number 
of the guns, with their ammunition, 


abandoned. M. Bardel was found 
lying very sick of a fever amongst the 
guns, and was sent down to the camp. 
When the 3d Cavalry first reached 
Salamgi, a number of chiefs, richly 
dressed, were seen galloping wildly to 
and fro and firing off guns. Some 
shots were fired at them, and, after a 
short time, they rode up the steep 
ascent into Magdala and closed the 
gates. At this time M. Munzinger 
received authentic information from 
Madragal, an Abyssinian who was edu- 
cated in France, that the King was 
actually in Magdala, with a few fol- 
lowers, and that he had not fled. It 
was not too late to have sent him a 
final offer of honourable treatment in 
terms somewhat less vague. Nothing 
of the kind was done; but it was 
thought necessary to cannonade Magdala 
for two hours with all the artillery at 
Sir Robert Napier’s disposal. The eight 
steel guns were placed across Salamgi, 
to fire at the gateway, with a range of 
800 yards ; while the elephants brought 
up the four Armstrong guns and two 
mortars, which were placed in position 
on the inner slope of the saddle between 
Selassie and Fala, at a range of 1,400 
yards. Here also was the Naval Bri- 
gade. The batteries opened fire at 
1.57 p.m., the steel guns throwing their 
missiles right and left, above and below 
the gates; while the Armstrong guns 
sent oneshell into the akabiet or treasury, 
and two others burst in the compound 
of the King’s house, killing two servant- 
girls, and wounding a lady and three 
children severely. The amba of Mag- 
dala was covered with huts containing 
about 3,000 prisoners, women, and chil- 
dren; and at the gate was the King 
himself and about a dozen followers. 
At four in the afternoon a storming 
party, consisting of the 33d Regiment 
and some English Engineers, was 
ordered to assault the Koket-bir gate. 
At that moment a heavy storm of 
thunder and rain burst over Magdaia. 
The ascent from Salamgi to the amba of 
Magdala is by an excessively steep and 
narrow path covered with large boulders 
of rock, with perpendicular black cliffs 
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of columnar basalt on the right hand. 
The path leads up to a roofed stone gate- 
way, with folding wooden doors, called 
the Koket-bir. On either side of the 
gateway the approach is defended by 
a thick hedge with stakes. Within 
the Koket-bir there is a rapid ascent 
over huge rocks to a second hedge on 
the edge of the plateau ; and a narrow 
path leads over rocks, with a scarped 
wall of rock on the left hand, to a 
second gate about 150 feet above the 
first. The long line of red-coats 
streamed up the rocky path, keeping up 
a rapid fire from their Sniders on the 
undefended hedge above them, and on 
the Koket-bir, whence a feeble dropping 
fire was returned. Ten men were 
wounded. On reaching the doors it was 
found impossible to open them, owing 
to the piles of stones heaped up behind, 
and the Engineers had forgotten to bring 
up axes or powder-bags. The 33d, 
therefore, made a dash at the hedge, 
climbed over it, opened the doors 
from inside, and the rest of the storm- 
ing party streamed in. But where was 
the enemy? Four bodies richly dressed, 
dead or dying, were lying in a heap, 
just inside the gate. ‘The English sol- 
diers rushed up through the second gate 
and over the second hedge, waved the 
Union-jack from the top of the amba 
at 4.15 p.m. and Magdala had fallen! 
Return we to King Teddoros. He 
passed the night on Salamgi, in a small 
tent of shames with two spears for tent 
poles, his few faithful chiefs and ser- 
vants sleeping around him. At dawn 
he declared his intention of defending 
Magdala to the last, preferring death 
to surrender. He proclaimed to the 
troops that those who wished to save 
themselves might yo, and that those 
who cared for him were to stand by 
him now. The whole army immediately 
disbanded, and stood about in groups, 
on the Selassie heights. <A few chiefs 
and personal followers alone answered 
his call. and he remained with them on 
Salamgi, at the place where he had 
passed the night. All his faithful 
soldiers had been killed on that fatal 
Friday; but the names of the few 
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gallant and true men who stood by 
their undaunted master to the last 
deserve to be recorded. They were :— 


1. Ras Enceppa, the King’s chief adviser, 
a native of Agaumeder, of good family, in the 
prime of life, who had been brought up by 
Teddoros at Tchenkar in Dembea, the same 
school where he himself had been educated. 
His advice had been, as the English offered 
no acceptable terms, to kill the prisoners, and 
then die fighting. 

2. Ras Eneeppa’s brother. 

3. Ras Tuaea, commander of the gunners. 

4. Brrawuput Bakan, a chief of the 
a He advised the King to fight to the 
ast. 

5. Exceppa WarKA, a gunner, son of Aba 
Meerza, a Bengal Jew in Teddoros’s service, 
in command of Amba Geshen. 

6. Ras Baraka of Godjam. 

7. Basa EnGEpDA, a gunner. 

8. Ras Besowa, formerly the head chief of 
the Amba. 

9. Birawceput Demasn, of Kuara, a man 
of base origin, raised by the King. 

10. Brrawuput Bari, in charge of the 
staat A man of good family from Agau- 
meder. 

11. Sanara Kanrtrpa. 

12. Brrawupet Hasant, chief of the mus- 
keteers. 

13. Desatcn Abuya. 

14. Acarart Masnesua, the executioner. 

15. Amanayt, the King’s gun-bearer. 

16. Watpo Gasa, the King’s valet. This 
faithful servant was a native of Adowa, a tall, 
dark, intelligent-looking man. He had for- 
merly been servant to M. Barroni, who acted 
as consul for Mr. Plowden during his absence 
from Massowa, but for the last five years he 
has been Teddoros’s body servant, and has 
scarcely ever left his side. He speaks Arabic 
perfectly. 


At about nine in the morning the 
King looked up and saw a dark halo 
round the sun, about 15° in radius, like 
a huge brown plaster, and remarked 
that it was an omen of bloodshed. At 
eleven the small escort of 3d Light 
Cavalry came round Selassie, and 
emerged on the further end of Salamgi. 
Dejatch Abuya, a young chief, then 
seized his spear, mounted his horse, and 
galloped forward, careering about in 
front of the enemy, at about three hun- 
dred yards’ distance. At first the King 
remained on foot, but suddenly his eyes 
fired up, and he called for his favourite 
bay horse, and his rifle sent him by 
M. Barroni, called the “ elephant-rifle.” 
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His friends asked him not to endanger 
his life, but he replied that he could 
not do better than die then and there. 
Six chiefs mounted at the same time. 
Teddoros galloped furiously up and 
down, and in circles, firing off his rifle 
as a challenge, but no one came forward 
to fight him. Next to Waagshum 
Tefere, whom he had immured in Mag- 
dala, the King was the best !:orseman, 
the best spearman, and the best shot in 
Abyssinia. Now for the last time he 
could display these qualities ; and pro- 
bably he then experienced a few short 
minutes of enjoyment for the last time 
in his life. He had barely four hours 
to live. More troops came up and 
opened fire, and at last he retreated up 
into Magdala, followed by the faithful 
sixteen. After closing the doors of the 
Koket-bir, they set to work piling large 
pieces of rock against the inside, Ted- 
doros and Ras Engedda setting the 
example. They then passed a weary 
time awaiting their fate, while the Eng- 
lish were honouring them with a two 
hours’ cannonade. The King was 
dressed in a magnificent hinkob, or shirt 
of gold and silk, with a lion skin /emd 
or tippet, and a belt containing sword 
and pistols. He took his seat on the 
rocks, between the first and second 
gates, surrounded by his friends, and 
watched the English guns with his 
glass. <A shell burst a few feet above 
his head, and killed two cows. He then 
changed his dress, believing that he 
made a conspicuous mark, and during 
the brief remainder of his life he had 
on a pair of white cotton drawers, a fine 
muslin shirt, and a white shama, with 
a pistol belt round his waist. He con- 
tinued to watch the guns with his glass, 
ducking his head when he saw the flash 
and smoke. Soon his friends began to 
fall around him. His faithful minister, 
Ras Engedda, and his brother, were 
killed by one shell, and Bitawudut 
Bakal soon afterwards had half his head 
taken off. Their bodies were found 
inside the gateway, Bakal still groaning 
in agony. Ras Engedda sent his three 
little sons out of the amba for safety ; 
fine young fellows, between twelve and 
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fourteen, who stood amongst the English 
troops on Selassie crying bitterly at the 
thought of their father’s danger, and 
offering drinks of te if the men would 
leave off firing. 

When the fire began to get hot, some 
of the original sixteen fell off, and took 
refuge amongst the huts in Magdala. 
These were Engedda Warka, Basha 
Engedda, Bitawudut Hasani, and the 
Agafari Mashesha. ‘Thus, when the 
assault commenced, and King Teddoros 
came down into the Koket-bir, like a 
brave man as he was, to fire upon the 
overwhelming numbers of his assailants, 
seven out of the original sixteen were 
missing. The defenders of Magdala 
numbered ten men including Teddoros 
himself. Waldo Gaba loaded the rifles 
aud handed them to the King, who fired 
through badly constructed loop-holes in 
the gateway ; for at this time the gun- 
bearer, Amanayi, was killed. When 


the English soldiers climbed ¢ ver the 
hedge, and poured a volley into the heroic 
little band, most of the survivors were 
They fled up through the 


wounded. 
second gate, the King being last. He 
threw his arms in the air as a gesture 
of defiance, from behind the last rock.! 
Ras Baraka, Bitawudut Demash, Bita- 
wudut Bari, and Salafa Kantiba were 
all wounded, the lat‘er mortally. The 
King, Ras Tugga, Ras Besowa, Dejatch 
Abuya, and Waldo Gaba were not 
touched. 

The English soldiers were row swarm- 
ing through the Koket-bir. Teddoros 
reached some huts on the plateau, 
about eighty yards within the second 
gate. Here he dismissed all his sur- 
viving followers, except his faithful 
valet Waldo Gaba; telling them to 
leave him, and save their own lives. 
As soon as they were gone, he turned to 
Waldo Gaba, and said, “It is finished ! 
Sooner than fall into their hands, I 
will kill myself.” He put a pistol into 
his mouth, fired it, and fell dead; the 
ball passing through the roof of the 
mouth, and out at the back of the head. 
This was, as nearly as possible, at ten, 

1 He was so placed as to look, from below, 
as if he was in a pulpit. 
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minutes past four in the afternoon. The 
English soldiers were then running up 
between the first and second gates. 
Waldo Gaba took the belt and shama, 
and ran away to hide himself. 

Even before the catastrophe, the old 
Afa Negus,! a chief who had been or- 
dered to guard the political prisoners, 
had been overpowered and pushed aside. 
They broke out of their prisons and 
came down the road clanking their 
irons. At this moment Sir Charles 
Staveley came through the second gate, 
and a man ran up to him saying that 
all the captives were declaring that a 
dead body lying near was that of Ted- 
doros. The body was put into a ham- 
mock, and the captives, first glancing 
at the face, and then taking up one 
hand and looking at a finger that had 
been broken,? one and all exclaimed, 
“TedOnoros!” The body was exces- 
sively emaciated, and it appears that he 
had fasted for four days before his death, 
supporting himself on tej and drams cf 
arraki. The body was that of a man 
of medium stature, well built, with 
broad chest, small waist, and muscular 
limbs. The hair was much dishevelled, 
crisp and coarse, and done in three high 
plaits, with little stumpy tails behind. 
The complexion was dark for an Abys- 
sinian, but the features showed no trace 
of negro blood. The eyebrows had a 

1 King’s mouth-piece. 

2 From a gunshot wound received in Godj- 
am, when quite a young man. 
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peculiar curve downwards and over the 
nose, and there was a deep curved 
furrow in the centre of the forehead. 
The nose was aquiline and finely cut, 
with a low bridge ; the lips thin and 
cruel; the face, though thin, rather 
round than oval. The once changeful 
eyes had lost their meaning—one 
closed, the other staring. The scanty 
beard and moustache contained many 
grey hairs. Teddoros was born in 1818, 
and was consequently in his fiftieth year. 
The body was eventually taken to the 
hut of the Italian Pietro, in the English 
prisoners’ compound, to be prepared by 
the priests for interment. 

Thus ended the career of the most 
remarkable man that—with the excep- 
tion of Abd el Kader—has arisen in 
Africa within the present century. His 
misdeeds had been numerous, his cruel- 
ties horrible ; but his military genius 
was extraordinary, his indomitable will 
commanded obedience from all his coun- 
trymen who came within his reach, and 
he died like a hero. It is unlikely that 
he mistrusted any offer of mercy that 
was made to him. He simply preferred 
death to lingering out a contemptible 
existence after his true career was over. 
He was a brave enemy, and a born king 
of men, and his body deserved more 
respect from his conquerors than un- 
fortunately it received. The days of 
chivalry are gone. 


To be continued. 





CARDINAL 
BY HENRY 


Tue name of this prelate is not so well 
known in England as it is in Italy, 
where for several years it has awakened 
hopes of religious reforms not destined 
at least for the present to be realized. 
Descended from a patrician family of 
Aquila, Cardinal d’Andrea was born in 
Naples, where his father settled, and 
filled some office in the finance depart- 
ment under Ferdinand II. Both his 
paternal and maternal uncles were 
priests, and the affectionate attention 
which he received from the latter es- 
pecially seems to have determined a 
career the highest offices of which he 
attained. Under the sovereign above 
mentioned, the father of his Eminence 
acquired both rank and influence ; he 
was honoured with the title of Marchese, 
a title which is now borne by the eldest 
brother of the late Cardinal, who is an 
officer in the Italian army ; and, though 
the influence of the father did not 
suggest the career of the priesthood, it 
at all events aided the son in obtaining 
its highest distinctions. As is well 
known there are three orders in the 
cardinalate—deacon, priest, and bishop. 
The late prelate was a Cardinal-bishop, 
and as such entitled to the highest con- 
sideration, and to the exercise of the 
greatest power. Amongst the first in 
rank he bore it nobly, and I shall never 
forget how, in years long past, he was 
the observed of all observers in those 
gorgeous processions which are nowhere 
to be seen but in St. Peter’s. Tall and 
erect, handsome in person, and courteous 
in manners, he was equally well fitted 
to shine in a pageant and adorn society, 
with which he was a great favourite. 
For some reason or other he never 
played any remarkable part in public 
life, though he represented the Papal 
court, I believe, in Switzerland, and 
filled various other offices. But his 
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Eminence was a man of liberal and 
cultivated views, and that fact, as it was 
a bar to all progress in the later times 
of Pius IX., insured him the suspicion, 
opposition, and hatred of the Ultra- 
montane element in the court of Rome. 
The bitter animus which was _enter- 
tained towards him displayed itself in 
a series of annoyances, but manifested 
itself more strongly when, in declining 
health, he requested permission in 1864 
to leave Rome, and seek the benefit of 
his native air in Naples. It was the 
fashion amongst some to represent the 
Cardinal as a madman. “E Pazzo!” 
said Monsignore , then a trusted 
minister of Pius IX., to me one day. 
Monsignore was, I believe, as honest 
as the sun, but, being at the head of the 
Ultramontane party, he could imagine 
no other solution of the liberalism of 
his Eminence. Others of a more malig- 
nant, and perhaps of a less honest type, 
painted him in yet darker characters, 
and lost no opportunity of thwarting 
and annoying him. Until, therefore, he 
left Rome in 1865 without the permis- 
sion of the Pope, the treatment which 
he received consisted of little annoy- 
ances, rather than of official and public 
hostile acts. 

Thus much I have written as a 
preface to my report of the recent death 
of a Cardinal, yet more, of a Prince- 
Cardinal of the Church of Rome ; a fact 
which has produced a great sensation 
throughout Italy. There is nothing 
extraordinary in the simple fact: Death 
claims its victims from amongst all 
classes: but there were circumstances 
connected with this event which sur- 
round it with a peculiar and a painful 
interest. Enjoying as I did for a long 
time the intimacy and friendship of Car- 
dinal d’ Andrea, I will note some of these 
circumstances, first however giving a 
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report of his visit to Naples, and his 
manner of life in that city. 

It was in the year 1865 that under 
medical advice he left Rome for his 
native place, contrary indeed to the 
wishes and directions of the Pope, who, 
as he is infallible in all spiritual matters, 
assumed that he was equally so in all 
medical questions. Was not the Phy- 
sician of the soul as capable of acting as 
physician of the body? The Cardinal, 
however, thought differently, and so 
one fine morning presented himself at 
the stition, and in the evening arrived 
in “Bella Napoli.” Much was said 
at the time of his having left Rome 
clandestinely ; his departure was re- 
presented by his enemies as a flight, 
yet he always maintained that nothing 
could have been done more openly, 
and indeed most people would consider 
that the publicity of a railway left 
nothing to desire. On arriving in 
Naples he had the choice presented to 
him of a private residence in the palaces 
of his friends and relatives, or a public 
residence in an hotel. He chose the 
latter, and during his long sojourn in 
the city above named, he made the 
Hotel Crocelle his head-quarters. Im- 
mediately after his arrival, he consulted 
the most eminent physicians of the 
place, both Italian and English; and as 
I have seen the certificates which they 
drew up, I can bear testimony to the 
fact that they confirmed the opinions 
of other medical men as to the infirmity 
of his health, and the necessity of a 
change of air. These, almost the first 
proceedings of the Cardinal on arriving 
in Naples, are particularly to be noted, 
as they prove how careful he was to 
avoid any imputation of putting himself 
in opposition to the Supreme Head of 
his Church, as also to satisfy himself 
and others of the reasonableness of his 
conduct in quitting Rome. “I have 
resolved,” he often said to me, “ that 
my life shall be so open as to be above 
suspicion ;” and again, “Though I ac- 
knowledge the duty of obedience to the 
Pontiff in all spiritual matters, yet as re- 
gards my health I think it my duty to 
follow the counsels of my medical man.” 


Notwithstanding these precautions, 
however, he was subjected to continual 
persecutions and misrepresentations on 
the part of his enemies in Rome, amongst 
whom Cardinal Caterini was the most 
inveterate. He was charged with a dis- 
position to separate himself from, or to 
create a schism in, the Church of Rome. 
He was accused, too, of disavowing the 
temporal supremacy of Pius IX., inas- 
much as he paid his respects to the 
Prince of Piedmont, the hereditary 
Prince of Italy. As regards the first 
charge, I can assert that it had no 
foundation. True it is that men of all 
vlasses and opinions courted his ac- 
juaintance, and many indulgedindreams 
which were never encouraged, and never 
destined to be realized. “ Liberal” 
priests who were disposed to sacrifice the 
temporal power, and Protestants who 
were anxious to destroy the asserted 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope, con- 
tinually surrounded him, as did also the 
true sons of his Church. All were re- 
ceived by him with courtesy, but to none 
did he give the right to say, what so 
many desired, that he was prepared to 
leave Rome and place himself at the 
head of a Free Italian Church. Un- 
doubtedly he desired to cut off many 
excrescences which he regarded as in- 
jurious. His great wish was to restore 
that purity of doctrine and discipline 
which existed in primitive times, but I 
never heard him express a sentiment of 
hostility to the spiritual supremacy of 
the Pope. That he was opposed to 
the temporal power of the Pope was 
inferred, to a certain extent, from the 
fact of his having gone to pay his re- 
spects to Prince Humbert. This act 
he justified on the ground of the homage 
which was due from him to the son of 
the sovereign whose hospitality he en- 
joyed ; and had any farther justification 
been needed, it might have been found 
in the visit which Cardinal Riario Sforza, 
one of the blackest of black—I use the 
phrase in no bad sense—paid to the 
prince. I believe that his own private 
conviction was that the true Church 
needed not the support of a temporal 
power, though he never gave the 
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slightest aid to bring about such a result. 
All that he ever ventured to suggest 
to me was the desirableness of consti- 
tuting a municipal and lay government 
for the Pontifical states, under the nomi- 
nal supremacy of the Pope ; and he cer- 
tainly foresaw the time when even this 
must cease, and all Italy be united under 
one head. This he believed to be the 
inevitable course of things; though, as 
a Cardinal of the Church of Rome, 
bound by his vows to support the Pope- 
king, he never raised his voice, nor in 
any way gave his aid to accomplish such 
an object. He often, however, declared 
to me in general terms that “he had 
always been the friend of an united 
Italy.” Yet, despite the precautions 
which he had taken, his prolonged ab- 
sence from Rome, and his residence in 
a country the government of which was 
hostile to that of the Pope, awakened 
the bitterest feelings against him, and 
suggested continual and irritating at- 
tacks. He was first deprived of his 
allowance as a Cardinal, amounting to 
6,000 scudi—about 1,200/—a_ year. 


He was then prohibited from exercising 
his functions as Bishop of Sabina and 
Abbot of Subiaco, whilst the funds of 
his bishopric and abbacy were placed in 


commission. Such treatment awakened 
great counter-irritation on the part of 
the Cardinal, who, it must be admitted, 
was of an extremely sensitive tempera- 
ment. Several letters were addressed 
by him to the Pope, and published, 
couched, certainly, in strongterms. As 
time passed, and the injustice and 
cruelty with which he was treated be- 
came more manifest, his language as- 
sumed a severer character; still, in all 
his writings, there was an evident 
struggle between a sentiment of respect 
for the Pontiff and of resentment for 
injuries which cannot be denounced 
too strongly. On _ several occasions 
he expressed his willingness to return 
on condition of his whole conduct 
being subjected to the test of a legal 
and ecclesiastical examination. He did 
so shortly before the féte of St. Peter, 
in 1867, when, on the occasion of 
the canonization of so many saints, 
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the Church of Rome made one of 
those gorgeous displays of magnificence 
which he who witnessed it as I did 
can never forget. To this and all other 
such demands Cardinal d’ Andrea assured 
me he had never received any official 
answer. “I could not go, therefore,” 
he added, “ for some such an unpleasant 
scene as that which occurred between 
his Holiness and Cardinal Pentini would 
have taken place, and I might have 
forgotten myself, and expressed myself 
in too strong terms. I abstained there- 
fore from presenting myself at the Feast 
of St. Peter.” 

It may readily be conceived that 
this act of Cardinal d’Andrea served 
only to create greater irritation. Much 
was said at the time of the inten- 
tion of the Pope to fulminate all his 
wrath against his recusant subject in 
Naples, and it was declared that, at one 
of those famous meetings of Pope and 
Cardinals which were to take place 
during and after the Feast, something 
of a decisive and awful character was to 
be pronounced against his Eminence. 
In fact, it was declared solemnly that, 
unless he returned within six months 
after the Papal decree, Cardinal d’ An- 
drea would be not only deprived of his 
bishopric and abbacy, but degraded from 
his cardinalate. “In the whole history 
of the Papacy,” said the Cardinal, “ there 
is not a similar instance to be found, 
where a prince of the Church has de- 
manded a trial—has been virtually 
refused it—and then condemned by 
anticipation to a most humiliating de- 
gradation. Nor,” he added, “ has any 
intimation of the Pontifical decision 
been made to me officially. It was 
communicated to me through the French 
Consul, who sent it to me through one 
of his subordinates. In this way was I, 
a prince of the Church, treated. Stand- 
ing on my own dignity, I refused to 
receive it.” 

The period of six months assigned 
for his return and unconditional sub- 


‘mission would expire in December 


1867, and we had now arrived at the 

month of November. Fresh ceriificates, 

drawn up by Dr. Rammaglia, physician 
P2 
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to the ex-royal family of Naples, and by 
other eminent men, were shown to me, 
recommending another winter in his 
native place as essential to his health. 
Still the sword of Damocles hung sus- 
peuded above him. Towards the latter 
end of November, I received an intima- 
tion from a trustworthy source in Rome 
that the Papal decree against the 
Cardinal would be shortly published, 
and I was urged to communicate this 
fact to him without delay. I did so 
on the same morning. “ What do you 
counsel me to do?” he asked. “ Your 
Eminence is a far better judge of the 
position than I can be,” I replied ; “ but 
if you still acknowledge the authority of 
‘the Pope, and mean to continue your 
relations with the Church of Rome, 
taking into consideration your vows of 
obedience, and the disastrous conse- 
quences of disobedience, I think no 
other course is open to you than that 
of returning” He immediately de- 


cided on doing so, and, taking a sheet 
of paper, wrote to the Pope in my 
presence, giving me the letter to read 


afterwards. I cannot quote it now word 
for word, but the sense of it was- this, 
that “he had resolved to return imme- 
“ diately, in proof of his disposition to 
“ obey his Holiness, unless the publica- 
“tion of the decree should render it 
“ impossible for him to do so.” “ Will 
you undertake to have this letter placed 
in the hands of the Pope?” asked the 
Cardinal, who feared that it might not 
otherwise arrive at its destination. “I 
think I can,” I replied ; “I will do my 
best,” and it was dispatched on the same 
evening to a confidential friend in Rome, 
with a request that he would communi- 
cate to me its safe arrival and presenta- 
tion by telegraph. ‘This he did, and the 
Cardinal was immediately informed of 
it. At the same time he told me that, 
not satisfied with writing to the Pope, 
he had also sent a telegram to his Holi- 
ness expressing his resolution. This he 
did in order to anticipate the publica- 
tion of the decree. 

On the following day a letter from 
my friend informed me that the 
Cardinal’s letter had been sent through 
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a foreign official medium to the Vati- 
can, though I think now that it 
passed through the hands of Cardinal 
Antonelli, and that the decree had been 
published two or three hours after its 
arrival. That is to say, the letter was 
presented at half-past two o’clock P.M. 
and the decree appeared in the official 
gazette the same evening: “ Z'anteene 
ire,” &c. The case assumes even a worse 
aspect when it is remembered that the 
submission of the Cardinal by telegraph 
must have been received twenty-four 
hours earlier ; time enough existed for 
deliberation, and this interval, instead of 
giving birth to sentiments of Christian 
charity and forgiveness, was occupied, on 
the contrary, in completing that system 
of persecution which had been so long 
practised against his Eminence. 

The publication of the decree, not- 
withstanding his declaration to the Pope 
that it might render his return im- 
possible, did not however ultimately 
affect the resolution of the Cardinal, 
though for a few days it gave rise to 
some hesitation. ‘“ What shall I do? 
What is in reserve for me?” were 
questions which he frequently asked. 
“Do you think they will proceed to 
extremities with me, or shut me up ?” 
Evidently great apprehension existed 
in his mind as to the reception 
he would meet with, and the conduct 
that would be observed towards him ; 
and such was his dominant feeling up 
to the last moment before he left for 
Rome. He dreaded also the possibility 
of his being compelled to sign some form 
of recantation which his conscience 
would not approve. “TI will never do 
so,” he often and energetically said to 
me ; “ besides, I have nothing to recant 
—I have never said or done anything 
against the Church: if I have anything 
to regret it is the having expressed 
myself in strong terms in writing to his 
Holiness, but my provocation was great, 
I was justified in doing so. No, J 
never will sign any recantation.” “ Your 
Eminence,” I ventured to interpose, 
“will no longer be Cardinal d’Andrea 
when you arrive in Rome You will 
then be surrounded by influences which 
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you will not have the strength to 
resist.” 

Thus much I have written from my 
own knowledge; as to that which befell 
his Eminence on his return to Rome I 
can speak only on the authority of others, 
—well informed and trusty persons, how- 
ever, be it said. One of the first efforts of 
his enemies was to procure his signature 
to a recantation of all he had written, but 
this he indignantly rejected. Another 
person was employed to effect the object, 
and a more moditied form of recantation 
was presented to him, which he finally 
signed, it being understood that as a con- 
dition heshould be restored to his bishop- 
ric and abbacy. This was never done. 

I will not dwell on statements which 
I have not the means of verifying as 
to how Cardinal d’Andrea was confined 
to his house for some time after his 
arrival in Rome—watched by spies in 
his antechamber—and for a long interval 
refused an audience of the Pope ; these 
things were generally alleged: but it is 
undoubtedly true that the system of 
treatment adopted towards him was 
one of offensive and vexatious cruelty. 
Under such influences, and removed 
from the restorative air of the Medi- 
terranean, it is not surprising that he 
gradually sickened more and more. 
His physicians recommended change, 
and that to Naples; but the self-con- 
stituted physician of body as well as of 
the soul would not permit it. “Iam 
dying,” said the Cardinal to his friends. 
“T want fresh air, the air of Naples, 
but they will not let me have it.” And 
so he lingered on, week after week, 
until the public feeling was irritated by 
the inhumanity which was practised 
towards him. To counteract this feeling, 
I was informed by one who was in a 
position to know, a communiqué had 
been sent to, I believe, the Grornale di 
Roma, saying that the Liberals had been 
spreading fulse reports as to the state 
of Cardinal d’Andrea’s health, that he 
was well and had been seen by many 
taking his drive. This article was never 
published, for death stepped in to con- 
tradict its assertions, and there was 
only time to withdraw it. 
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I was in Rome whilst this victim of a 
heartless persecution lay yet unburied, 
and from those who were cognizant of 
them I received the following details. 
On the 13th May he sought and ob- 
tained an audience of the Pope ; the 
interview was described to me as having 
been of a most excited character, so 
much so as to produce evidently alarming 
effects on the Cardinal. At the close 
of the audience, his Eminence returned 
to his own house in a state of intense 
excitement, and passed a great portion 
of the night in writing to the Pope. 
Of the details of that letter I heard 
nothing, but it is probable that a subject 
which formed a part of the conversation 
of the preceding day, the withholding 
from him his episcopal rights, was 
introduced; be that as it may, the 
letter was reported to have been most 
severe in its character, and such as 
Popes rarely receive. It was sent to 
the Vatican on the morning of the 14th 
May, and at mid-day the Cardinal went 
out for a drive. The carriage was 
proceeding by that long road which 
leads from Sta. Maria Maggiore to S. 
Giovanni di Laterano, when the coach- 
man felt the checkstring pulled, and 
turning round he perceived that his 
master was ill, Rapidly he drove him 
home ; physicians were sent for imme- 
diately, but it was evident that the last 
scene of the melancholy tragedy was 
about to be enacted. A confessor was 
called in, and before the day had closed, 
whilst performing the religious offices 
prescribed by the Roman Church, Car- 
dinal d’Andrea ceased to breathe. Until 
the post mortem examination took 
place, the public were not permitted 
to see the body; nor do I know that 
they were so even then ; but those who 
had that privilege speak of a black 
circle around the eyes and mouth, though 
the expression of the face was tranquil. 
In Rome, as elsewhere in Italy, reports 
were rife of “ poison.” Such modes of 
accounting for sudden death in that 
country are by no means uncommon, 
but in the present instance there is no 
necessity for having recourse to such 
a solution of an apparent mystery, when 
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another and a much easier one is ready 
athand. In the same chamber in which 
the body lay was found a passport or 
permit to visit Sorrento, and afterwards 
Aix. Alas, it came too late! a cruel 
policy withheld it until it was useless, 
and until he was summoned before that 
higher Power in presence of which regal 
and papal crowns are humbled in the 
dust. 

A post mortem examination of the 
body of the victim has certified that 
the Cardinal died of tubercular phthisis 
and angina pectoris, thus in a few words 
summing up and certifying a long series 
of cruelties. Refused permission to 
breathe the air which was necessary 
to his life, he was morally compelled to 
return and breathe an atmosphere which 
was poison to him. Deprived of his 
bishopric, of his ecclesiastical authority, 
and menaced with the loss of his car- 
dinalate, he was made to dance attend- 


ance in antechambers, and assume the 
costume of a penitent, or one not ac- 
cordant with his rank. Persuaded, 
contrary to his intentions, to sign a 
recantation against which his conscience 
revolted, on condition of being restored 
to his authority as bishop and abbot, 
these promises were never kept. Is it 
necessary to have recourse to the hypo- 
thesis of poison, when the means of 
procuring a slow and certain death were 
so ready at hand, and so ably used? 
Tubercular phthisis—angina pectoris ! 
What bodily and mental torments are 
comprised in those four words ! 

His Eminence left behind him a 
quantity of valuable old plate, a library 
of 11,000 volumes, and a mass of 
manuscripts, which have all been seized. 
What his opinions were on religious 
and political matters, the world will 
therefore never know. 
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TEN DAYS IN THE NIVERNAIS. 


No foreign country is so often visited by 
Englishmen as France ; in none do they 
so rarely travel. A few spots—one of 
paramount interest and importance—and 
a portion of one district are more or less 
familiar to all who have braved the 
perils and hardly less appalling incon- 
veniences of the Channel. Most of us 
have seen Paris ; not a few know some- 
thing of Normandy; but the majority 
of English visitors to France regard the 
rest of the country much as they do 
the Metropolitan Railway—as so many 
miles of ground over which it is unfor- 
tunately necessary to pass to something 
better beyond them. No doubt there is a 
great deal of very dull country in France, 
but then France is very large, and no 
less varied in its climate, scenery, natural 
products, architecture, manufactures, 
people, and language—in everything, in 
short, which can interest the traveller, 
be his acquirements and tastes what they 
may. ‘This is not the time or place for, 
nor do I propose attempting to give, at 
any time or in any place, even an ap- 
proximately complete account of these. 
My object and intention are much 
narrower and less ambitious,—to show 
that some of the by-ways of the conti- 
nent may be traversed with little less 
entertainment and facility — certainly 
with a good deal less cost—than most 
of the highways. 

Every traveller, it may be presumed, 
cares about something. Every place, 
too, coutains something that would 
interest somebody, could the thing and 
the body be brought into juxtaposition. 
There are, of course, some tastes the 
want of which must render all conti- 
nental travelling more or less wearisome 
and altogether unprofitable. There is 


one, failing which the non-commercial _ 


traveller will do well never to cross the 
French frontier. I speak of a taste for, 
regulated too by some knowledge of, 


architecture, and especially the archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages. In the 
abundance and the splendour of its 
examples of this phase of art, the French 
is not merely richer beyond comparison 
than any other nation, but richer than 
all other European nations combined. 
It is not merely that Amiens, Svissons, 
Noyon, Laon, Rheims, Chartres, Le 
Mans, Poitiers, Sens, Auxerre—-it is use- 
less to multiply examples—contain ca- 
thedrals or other churches altogether 
unrivalled in size, proportion, or detail, 
beyond the Rhine or the Alps; but that, 
the Revolution of 1791 notwithstanding, 
the rage for improvement (more destruc- 
tive than a hundred revolutions), nay, 
restoration itself notwithstanding, it is 
hardly possible to pass over ten miles of 
French soil without coming upon some 
monument, generally great and always 
beautiful, of French medieval genius 
and constructive skill. For the most 
part, with the magnificent exceptions of 
a few military structures, such as Coucy- 
le-Chateau, these are exclusively eccle- 
siastical monuments, for there is com- 
paratively little domestic architecture in 
France older than the Renaissance ; but 
such is the number of ecclesiastical 
monuments, and such is their variety of 
style, that the most accomplished French 
archeologist might, in a week’s tour in 
some parts of France, meet with a 
hundred structures of whose existence 
as yet no account has been got in— 
structures which have blushed unseen 
for centuries, structures still unknown, 
unmeasured, and unsketched, and hap- 
pily wnrestored. Nor are there many 
towns in France (a few years ago there 
were none) albeit no longer rich in 
domestic Gothic, which are altogether 
deficient in examples of that rapidly 
disappearing element, the picturesque. 
True, the Prefect is abroad. There are 
Baron Hausmanns (Hausmiinnerchen) in 
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the provinces. Historical Paris is not 
the only French city which, in the re- 
collection of all but the youngest in- 
habitant thereof, has been improved off 
the face of the earth. Rouen—I mean the 
Rouen of five-and-twenty years ago—is a 
thing of the past. A quartier of gabled 
houses and the choir of a fourteenth- 
century church lay in ruins, necessitated 
by a new alignement, the last time I 
visited it: while the existing ancient 
dwellings, once glorying in their con- 
struction—their cross-timbered, herring- 
boned facades, and visible roofs—are 
now masked under plaster of Paris and 
parapets ; wanting alike the freshness of 
youth and the dignity of age—like old 
ladies with paint on their cheeks and 
“fronts” on their temples. Hasten, 
then, ye lovers of medizval architecture ! 
lose not a season, nay, lose not a day, 
in securing a last look at the glories of 
which the clever and tasteful French 
people are despoiling their country—the 
rich inheritance which they are busy 
scattering to the winds. Mr. Ruskin, 
some years ago, said that he had more 
than once been engaged in drawing one 
side of a building the other side of 
which workmen were busily engaged in 
pulling down. Be assured this was no 
figure of speech, no rhetorical artifice 
by which to call attention to a hidden 
truth, but a plain account of a not un- 
common incident. 

But the interest of French travelling 
does not depend exclusively on, how- 
ever much it may be increased by, French 
towns. With great deference to those 
whose knowledge of France is derived 
from an annual trip by railway from 
Boulogne to Paris, and from Paris to 
Basle, France is as highly favoured by 
nature as it has been by art, and on the 
whole richly deserves her old epithet, 
la belle. Were some of our autumn 
tourists, on their way back even from 
Switzerland, to alight at Dijon, and, 
turning westward, make their way by 
carriage or on foot toward Nevers or 
La Charité, they would pass over a 
country altogether unlike that which 
they had left, no doubt, but unsur- 
passed in its own kind,—a country made 
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up of hills almost worthy of a nobler 
title, and these covered, not by woods, 
but vast forests of magnificent timber, 
and watered by numerous and rapid 
streams, the tributaries of one of the 
most pleasing and beneficent of French 
rivers, the Yonne. The reverse of this 
excursion, t.e. the journey from Nevers 
to Dijon, was the principal incident in a 
short though not hurried tour in France 
which I made in the autumn of last 
year. A brief account of it may not 
unseasonably occupy a few pages of this 
present number of Macmillan. 

Having left London the preceding 
day, and slept in Paris the preceding 
night, I found myself and fellow- 
traveller, on a certain bright morning 
early in September last, installed in a 
carriage on the Paris and Lyons Rail- 
way, the holder of two tickets and a 
crumpled receipt, certifying that we 
and our modest but not extravagantly 
diminutive luggage were destined for 
Montargis. And why Montargis? Some 
years ago, leaving the station at Lille, 
one of my fellow-travellers asked another, 
an intelligent-looking Belgian lady, what 
that historical town was like. She 
answered epigrammatically, — “ Belle 
ville; mais rien 4 voir.” On this a 
weary-looking invalid, who had as yet 
given no audible sign of life, put 
forth the following specimen of con- 
tinental English,—‘“ Ah, madame! 
jaime les villes comme ga!” There 
are moments—and the end of a season 
of London work is eminently one of 
them—when a town presenting rien @ 
voir, but which is pretty sure to furnish 
a nicely-cooked French dinner, and 
a comfortable bed, has more attractions 
than Rome or Constantinople. We had 
attained to one of those moments, and 
had pitched upon Montargis as likely 
to be one of les villes comme ga. And 
so it proved. We did not expect or 
desire to find it lively, and we were 
not disappointed. The inhabitants of 
Montargis, like those of many equally 
quiet places, have no doubt their oecu- 
pations and interests in life. The only 
thing revealed to us in the course of 
our afternoon’s ramble, approaching the 
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character of a common industrie, was 
angling, an occupation which large 
numbers both of old and young pur- 
sued, apparently with more zeal than 
success. The streams to which this 
diligent use of the rod are the incentive 
form, however, a very picturesque feature 
of the town, overhung as they are by 
timber houses, from whose salient gal- 
leries opposite neighbours might shake 
hands, and whose decaying frames seem 
only held together by long confirmed 
habit. The hotel is a large and sadly 
empty house full of memorials of past 
greatness, which a lively imagination 
might easily re-people (no other power, 
alas! ever will) with a society which, 
though really separated from us by less 
than a century, seems already as remote 
as that which filled the courts of the 
Pharaohs. 

Leaving Montargis the next morning, 
at a not extravagantly early hour, we 
found that there would be time to visit 
La Charité on the road to Nevers. I 
am not fond of dashes into towns be- 
tween two trains. I am continually 
beset by the fear of being too late for 
the second of them, or of losing my 
way, or my luggage; and my atten- 
tion is at least equally divided between 
the thing I have come to see and my 
watch,—rarely out of sight, never out 
of mind. La Charité, however, possesses 
but one monument, and that, we had 
learnt, lay within easy reach of the 
railway station. So we determined to 
“do” it. 

The town, which owes its name and 
existence to the hospitality of the 
Clunisian order, contains the remains of 
one of the greatest and most perfect of 
their establishments—a fragment only, 
but a fragment from which it is not 
difficult to reconstruct an entire fabric, 
in all its pristine splendour. The con- 
ventual church of St. Croix, surpassed 
only in dimensions by its parent Cluny 
and its sister Vezelay, was founded in 
1056, and consecrated in 1106. It con- 
sisted, like all the establishments of the 
same rule and epoch, of a vast number 
of parts—of dormitories, refectories, 
writing-rooms, painting-rooms, libraries, 
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kitchens, laboratories, infirmaries, work- 
shops, guest-chambers, cloisters, and 
whatever else might te needed for the 
accommodation and security, in health 
or in sickness, of the community itself, 
their guests, servitors, and dependants 
of whatever kind. In connexion with 
these—the glory and motif of the esta- 
blishment—was a church whose magni- 
tude and richness of decoration were in 
proportion to the numbers and resources 
of the fraternity. The plan of a con- 
ventual church was, in general terms, 
invariably the same. It consisted of a 
choir, having its own more minute divi- 
sions, a nave, and a narthex, or ante- 
chapel—the distinguishing feature of the 
monastic church, into the choir or even 
nave of which the laity were not com- 
monly admitted. For the most part 
the domestic portions of monasteries, in 
France especially, have fallen into such 
utter decay that it is difficult even to 
trace many of their ground-plans ; but 
records and drawings are extant which 
prove that even as early as the tenth cen- 
tury the art of living, whatever its status 
in the outer world, was well understood 
in the cloister ; and that in all that re- 
spects security, health, and even comfort, 
monastic life in “the dark ages” was 
not very far behind our own. But the 
monastic churches of France and other 
countries have in many instances been 
left to us in part, if not entire. That 
of Cluny, “le véritable berceau de la 
civilisation moderne,” has been de- 
stroyed within the memory of man ; 
a few inconsiderable fragments of it 
only remain. Vezelay has recently 
undergone such thorough and on the 
whole judicious repair, that with ordi- 
nary (¢.e. very little) watchfulness its 
ruin may be protracted as far ahead as 
its foundation is now in the rear of us 
—nearly a thousand years. The church 
of La Charité sur Loire is the only one 
of the three neither utterly destroyed 
by violence nor restored. Of the nave 
there remains only a portion of the 
north wall, the openings in which now 
serve for the windows of two or three 
houses whose fronts have been com- 
pleted by filling up the rest of the bays 
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with masonry. These dwellings wear 
a melancholy and yet somewhat ludi- 
crous aspect, as though they were con- 
scious of their incongruous and anoma- 
lous condition. So, too, of the narthex 
nothing remains but the approach—a 
noble flight of steps ; on the north side 
of which rises a storied tower of vast 
area, great altitude, and beautiful pro- 
portion. Its companion (south) tower 
has disappeared. The choir, to which 
one passes under what remains of the 
west front through an uncovered dis- 
tance of about 200 feet, in spite of its 
mutilated proportions (for the floor 
through the accumulation of ages has 
risen seven or eight feet), is for a Romane 
structure unusually lofty. Its roof, like 
that of most of its Burgundian contem- 
poraries, is semi-cylindrical, and divided 
only by mouldings continued from the 
flattened pilasters (a Burgundian pecu- 
liarity) which face the principal columns. 
The intersection of the chevet and 
eastern transepts is marked by an octa- 
gonal dome—a feature entirely unknown 
to French architecture north of the Loire, 
and which, whether indigenous or bor- 
rowed from the East, carries the imagi- 
nation in an instant thousands of miles 
“nearer to the sun.” We had the good 
fortune to encounter the Curé, a very 
courteous and intelligent person, who had 
thoroughly studied and was very proud of 
his church, in which he had succeeded ir 
making a number of very necessary 
repairs. May the hand of the restorer 
be long stayed from it! a sentiment to 
which I fear few Frenchmen would add 
“Amen.” M.le Curé was so good as 
to take us into the one remaining quad- 
rangle formed by the north side of the 
church and some buildings of com- 
paratively recent date. It is now laid 
out as a garden, full of fruit trees, with 
stone benches about, these covered with 
tomatoes, shalots, and other esculents, 
pleasantly suggestive of la cuisine Fran- 
gaise, ripening in the sun, and looking as 
if they liked it. We lingered about this 
sunny inclosure, the silence of which 
was only broken by an occasional remark 
from our host, till it was high time, if 
not a little after it, for us to release him 
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from his self-imposed duty of guide. 
After a very kindly farewell, not want- 
ing an aw revoir on both sides, we made 
the best of our way to the river. The 
loire at La Charité is crossed by a long 
bridge from which, as at Blois, a very 
fine view of the town is presented. Here 
we sat till the lengthened shadows and 
diminished light recalled us to the nine- 
teenth-century fact that the train, like 
time and tide, waits for no man, and 
that, if we were to get on to Nevers that 
night, we must be going. After one 
more long last look at the pretty old 
town, we passed once again under its 
guardian tower, now mellowed by the 
last rays of that same sun whose going 
down it had watched for eight hundred 
years ; stole once more into the nave, 
now wearing in the evening twilight its 
most solemn and touching aspect ; and 
within an hour were at Nevers. 

The first discovery we made on 
awaking next morning was that our 
windows looked §.E.—always a plea- 
sant one for him “who loves to lie in 
the sun;” the second was that the 
Hotel de France, in which we were 
lodged, was in very close neighbourhood 
to a caserne, many of the inhabitants of 
which, it was obvious to the dullest ear, 
devoted themselves unremittingly to 
the study and practice of the drum. 
Now the drum is a very worthy 
member of the orchestral family ; and in- 
troduced judiciously, i.e. sparingly, it is 
capable of adding greatly to the effective- 
ness of simultaneous musical effort. 
But as a solo instrument, even under 
the wrist of a master, the drum is want- 
ing in variety. The number of its effects, 
great as they individually are, is soon 
exhausted. What then is to be said of 
it, slung round the neck of a tyro—and 
not of one, but of a succession of tyros, 
inexhaustible in number and equal in 
maladroitness, who from sunrise to 
sunset drew from it one unintermittent 
ra-ta-ta-too ? I advise any gentleman or 
lady of nervous temperament, who may 
be disposed to make a tour in the 
Nivernais, to think twice before putting 
up at the Hétel de France—in itself 
an unexceptionable place of abode. 
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Happily Nevers is a large city, and 
therefore presented plenty of means of 
escape from the rhythmical but caco- 
phonous studies of our military neigh- 
bours. The cathedral and the ducal 
palace, two of its three principal monu- 
ments, are both placed on the top of 
the hill on and round which the city is 
built. This hill rises some 250 feet 
above the level of the Loire, here joined 
by the Niévre. Its aspect from below 
is therefore exceedingly picturesque, 
clothed as it is with bwildings and 
crowned by the ensigns of the Church 
and the State. The present cathedral, 
like almost every other similar struc- 
ture, is not the first erected on the same 
site. It has replaced a Romane church, 
the western chapel (Anglicé Galilee) 
and crypt of which, as also the western 
transepts, now despoiled of their towers, 
still remain. The nave is attributed to 
the end of the twelfth century, and has 
double aisles—a rare and all but unique 
feature in this part of France. The 
apparent magnitude of the choir is 
greatly lessened (I am speaking now of 
the interior) by the size and paucity of 
the bays—an error most rare in the 
works of medizval architects, who knew 
well that apparent size is not necessarily 
attained by actual size, but by multi- 
plicity of parts. No eastern transepts are 
visible en the interior of the church, 
which in this and some other respects 
resembles its neighbour Bourges—a 
structure no doubt in every way supe- 
rior to Nevers, though, I cannot but 
think, greatly overrated. The shafts of 
the clerestory, at the points where they 
start from the string-course, are deco- 
rated with small tigures, some of which 
are very elegantly designed, and all exe- 
cuted with much spirit. 

One of the greatest charms of an un- 
frequented foreign city is the entire 
absence of the cicerone. Nobody wants 
to show you or take you to see any- 
thing. Connected too with this is 
another—that anybody of whom you 
happen to make an inquiry, from the 
sous-préfet of the department to the 
sous-marmiton of the hotel, is ready to 
act as your cicerone, if you want one. 
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Having been taught by experience that 
the best possible mode of seeing a 
foreign town is to lose your way in it, I 
have long since given up all intercourse 
with the ciceronian tribe, contenting 
myself where there was an inevitable 
gardien who had a rightful claim on 
my purse, with satisfying that at once ; 
a courtesy which he has generally ac- 
knowledged by leaving me to my own 
devices. So at Nevers we soon came 
to an understanding with the sacristan, 
who lent us his keys, provided with 
which we were free of the fabric, from 
the crypt to the weathercock. A tole- 
rably easy cork-screw staircase soon 
landed us on the top of the aisles, whose 
pinnacled roofs have long made way 
for a slightly-inclined leaden covering, 
hideous to the eye, but very convenient 
to the foot. A few steps on, a spectacle 
presented itself which pleasantly re- 
lieved the severity of our ecclesiological 
studies. On a sort of terrace, only a 
little below the level we had attained, 
was seated a party of about a dozen 
couturiéres, plying their needles with 
great spirit, and their tongues also. 
They had placed themselves under the 
shade of a neighbouring building. The 
remainder of the terrace, on which were 
some orange-trees and other plants in 
pots, and a little fountain, lay in front 
of them, bathed in the sunshine; and 
immediately over their heads were 
some branches of a vine to which the 
sweet air had no will or power to 
give more than the very slightest 
motion. We thought of the West 
End work-rooms, about which we have 
all heard, their squalid dulness and 
their pestiferous atmosphere, and longed 
for the carpet of Almanzor on which 
to transport Madame ’s staff to 
what, even to us pleasure-finding tra- 
vellers, seemed a little Paradise. From 
the aisle-roofs we made our way to 
the top of the tower, and from the 
top of the tower down again to the 
aisle-roofs, studying the fabric in the. 
infinite varieties of aspect in which it 
presented itself; now getting a bird’s- 
eye peep into some quiet garden at our 
feet ; now speculating as to which of 
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the surrounding churches was St. Eti- 
enne’s (which also had to be “ done” 
presently), and now following the two 
broad rivers at the bottom of the hill 
till they were lost in the distance. There 
was no hurry—nobody to hurry us ; 
and as an excellent fellow-traveller said 
once, when it was proposed to abandon 
a similar position, and go in search of 
something else, “ How can you be more 
than happy?” We did get down again 
into the church, however, at last, and 
even out of it; and, seating ourselves 
on a stone under the cool shadow of 
the north wall, proceeded to sketch the 
presbytery opposite, much to the enter- 
tainment I trust of an individual, called 
by a bold figure of speech an employ?, 
who watched us without intermission 
from the window of a neighbouring 
post-office. 

The old palace of the Dukes of 
Nevers is now the Hotel de Ville. It 
is a stately structure flanked by uniform 
towers, with a grand staircase, half of 
it in advance of the middle of the 
facade. Some of the details betray 
hands trained in a Gothic school, but 
the vain repetitions of the facade are 
obviously the suggestions of a Renais- 
sance architect. Gothic architects know 
well the value and force of repetition ; 
but they repeated with a difference ; as 
great musical composers repeat in the 
second period of their movements the 
passages already heard in the first—in 
another key. Several of the rooms have 
been appropriated as a museum of 
Jfaiences, in the manufacture of which 
the Nivernais have excelled since an 
early period. Some of the best speci- 
mens, we were told, were away at the 
Exposition; those which remained, ex- 
cept now and then in the matter of 
colour, seemed to me more curious than 
beautiful. To what purpose is the sur- 
face of a dish occupied with models in 
relief of the identical viands it is its use 
and office to contain? And why should 
the gradual absorption of my soup 
reveal the release of Andromeda or the 
punishment of Actzon ? 

But the most interesting monument 
in Nevers is that to which I have 


already alluded, the church of St. Eti- 
enne. It was finished just at the end 
of the eleventh century, and is therefore 
in the style now called by French 
archeologists Romane. Its dimensions 
are inconsiderable, but the simplicity 
or severity of its design, the massive- 
ness of its columns, the depth of its 
embrasures, and its altitude in com- 
parison with the area it covers, give 
it a dignity often found wanting in 
structures of later date and more am- 
bitious intention. The second bay of 
the transept must, I think, be an after- 
thought ; but in all other respects the 
interior of the church is as it came from 
the hands of its architect. The recent 
restorations have been all but limited 
to the essential. One would like to 
know, however, what is the authority 
for the universal practice among modern 
French restorers of filling the inter- 
stices of the masonry with black 
mastic. The effect is restless and 
disturbing. Time will perhaps make 
it less so. 

Nevers boasts few houses earlier than 
the sixteenth century, confirming and 
illustrating the old story, in France, 
of bombardment, fire, and sword, the 
dénouement of which is being worked 
out in our own time by the Préfet and 
the Maire. Still there are, for those 
who care and know how to seek them, 
examples enough in Nevers to show 
what the city was in the Middle Ages. 
The street-fronts of these are generaily 
of timber, filled in with brick or plaster ; 
the breast-summers and other structural 
parts being not merely unconcealed, 
but often ostentatiously enriched with 
carving. 

The apex of an old French house is 
generally projected, to afford a covering 
to a crane, by which wood may be 
hoisted to the grenier. A medizval 
house was invariably surmounted by a 
device in iron-work. Of these devices" 
I have drawn not a few, and studied 
many more: I do not believe that there 
are two alike in all France. They are 


1 There are some beautiful examples in 
M. Viollet-le-Due’s “ Dictionnaire de |’ Archi- 
tecture frangaise,” Art. Epi and Girouette, 























gradually disappearing; but happily 
they are so firmly set on (the old work- 
men had a conscience) as to make their 
removal a serious and expensive process. 

Some features in the Burgundian 
architecture of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries are of so classical a character 
as to have led students at one time 
into the belief that many ecclesiastical 
buildings must be considerably ante- 
dated, and that reputed Gothic is in 
many instances really Renaissance. There 
is a fragment in Nevers of what within 
the memory of man was a church (dedi- 
cated to St. Sauveur), which is in- 
disputably neither Gothic nor Renais- 
sance, but veritable Classic. All that 
remains of it now is a single column, 
from which springs the beginning of an 
arch, on one face of the capital of which 
is sculptured a man keeping in check a 
rearing horse, and on another a centaur / 
The capital is certainly part of the 
spolia of a pagan temple, and not un- 
worthy, from its spirit and freedom, 
of a Greek hand.! Little unfortunately 
is to be made out of the rest of the 
fabric, which has dwellings upon it, in 
it, beside it, and under it. Even specu- 
lation is crushed under such mountains 
of post-structure. The inequality of 
the ground might suggest the possi- 
bility of a subterranean church, but the 
proportions indicate an altitude exceed- 
ing that of any specimen with which I 
am acquainted. 

But enough of Nevers, our visit to 
which was only an accident—a means 
to another and a higher end. Pleasant 
as our stay in it proved, we had origi- 
nally regarded the ancient capital of 
the Nivernais as a railway terminus, 
and therefore the point at which any- 
thing worthy of the name of travelling 
was really to begin. A glance at the 
map of France will show that at Moret 
the Lyons railway bifurcates, one prong 
running nearly due south, into the heart 
of Auvergne, the other, after making 
a considerable bend to the east, taking 


1 The late Roman is characterised by the 
same peculiarity as the early Greek sculpture 
—a disproportionate shortness in the lower 
limbs. 
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a similar direction towards Lyons and 
the south. Between these two lines of 
railway, at the points where for a time 
they are parallel, lies the Morvan—a 
district known to French dealers in 
horses and fire-wood, and to French 
sportsmen of the old school; but as 
thoroughly unprofaned by eye or foot 
of ordinary tourist—English, American, 
or even French—as the interior of 
Japan. To make our way across this 
country to Autun (due east of Nevers) 
was the object and motive of our journey 
so far; and we lost no time, on arriving 
at Nevers, in making arrangements so 
to do. Our landlord, of the Hétel de 
France, undertook for a consideration 
to forward us to Chateau - Chinon, 
whence, we were assured, we should 
have no difficulty in getting on to 
Autun, and thence again to Dijon. On 
the third morning of our stay in Nevers, 
at half-past eight, we left our room, and 
had the pleasure to find, at the hotel 
door, a very tolerable carriage, attached 
to which was a pair of those generally 
strong, swift, vicious, and always un- 
kempt horses with which everybody 
was so familiar in the days of diligences. 
After the adjustment of a few financial 
formalities with our host, we sallied 
forth from Nevers—not exactly with all 
the honours of war. At no preceding 
moment had our military neighbours 
exhibited such ardour in their musical 
studies; and, if the truth must be spoken, 
we were drummed out of Nevers! 

There had been a good deal of rain 
in the night, enough to secure us from 
the possibility of dust for many hours 
to come; and the clouds were too few 
and too far off to raise any fear of their 
interfering with our enjoyment. The 
road was an excellent one, to a great 
extent new, and skilfully carried along 
the sides of such hills as it was possible 
to coast. Often, however, it sunk us 
to great depths, out of which it as 
often lifted us up to as great heights. 
The whole district lies high, and sooner 
or later we always seemed to rise again 
to our high level. The population 
seemed sparse; at any rate the towns 
and villages on or within sight of the 
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road are few. In one of them, Rouy, we 
came on a charming Romane church, 
outside of which we found M. le Curé 
superintending some repairs. He told 
us that it had been desecrated at the 
Revolution, and till not long since used 
as a barn. It had suffered some astonish- 
ing treatment preparatory to its recon- 
secration, the effects of which he had 
been able, partially, to remove. He 
lived in hopes of deing more. It was 
pleasant to find such zeal and intelli- 
gence. Ile knew well the value of the 
fabric of which he had charge, and had 
visited most of the principal ecclesias- 
tical monuments in his own district. 
Whatever may be the likings of some 
of the regular orders (e.g. the Orato- 
rians) in France, the secular clergy have 
recovered, or never lost, their liking for 
the architecture which, north of the 
Alps, has for a thousand years identitied 
itself with Christianity. At Chatillon, 
a town of some size, though apparently 
not much vitality, we halted for a 
couple of hours. The castle, though 
altogether defortified, and converted into 
an apparently comfortable dwelling, re- 
tains something of its feudal outline, 
and gives character, as well as a name, 
to the town. At a little distance 
beyond Chatillon the greater glories 
of the route began to reveal them- 
selves. Forest scenery more beautiful 
or more varied it is impossible to 
conceive, nor could any country at 
once so fertile and so accessible pre- 
sent features more picturesque. No 
conception of its character can be formed 
by comparison with any so-called forests 
—such as Arques, for instance—in 
Northern France ; even Fontainebleau, 
glorious as it is, sinks into utter insig- 
nificance when compared with the 
Morvan, whose lofty eminences and vast 
openings bring under the eye, not one 
or two, but hundreds of points of view 
of the greatest extent and the most 
varied beauty. The detail, too, of the 
country is in no way unworthy of its 
outline. Oaks, chestnuts, beeches—all 
the noblest denizens of the wild-wood 
—abound, and these represented by the 
noblest specimens; while the soil is 


carpeted with mosses and wild flowers, 
on any square yard of which a botanist 
might hold forth for a long summer 
day. For us who have to get to Chateau- 
Chinon to-night,— 


“ Non ragiam di loro, ma guarda e passa.” 


Our driver has already indicated our 
resting-place more than once; but it 
has been as often lost again in turns of 
the road, or shut out by intervening 
hills. At last we have it fairly before 
us: an eminence greater than any we 
have yet surmounted or seen, now 
altogether chiteau-less, but with that 
indelible impress so impossible to mis- 
take, yet so hard to describe, which the 
hand of man leaves on the soil of 
which he has once fairly taken pos- 
session. A long and slow, but not 
tedious, climb of two more hours, hardly 
broken by a yard of descent or even 
level ground, brought us at last to the 
platform on which stands the town of 
Chateau - Chinon, considerably above 
and to the north of which rises the 
denuded site of the chateau itself. A 
few moments sufficed for taking pos- 
session of our quarters and ordering 
dinner; and we hurried away from the 
Hotel de la Poste much faster than we 
had approached it, to reach the culmi- 
nating point of our journey before the 
sun went down. This we hardly suc- 
ceeded in doing; but the light was 
amply sufficient to disclose a spectacle 
which would have moved the coldest, 
and might have astonished the most 
blasé, of travellers. A larger horizon 
may be occasionally brought under the 
eye, though even this must be rare ; but 
an amphitheatre at once so vast, so 
varied, so individual, the extremest 
boundary of which, from the lay of the 
land, can be really well seen, is, I 
believe, hardly to be found elsewhere. 
A poor cripple, who lives hard by, 
seeing the silhouettes of a couple of 
evident strangers against the evening 
sky, limped up the hill after us, and, 
adding his local to our book learning, 
helped us to make out the situation of 
a hundred places we were prepared to 
look for. There, far away to the west, 
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on the edge of the horizon, was Nevers, 
which we had left ten hours before ; 
and there again to the north was Vezelay, 
and a little to eastward Semur, both of 
which we had visited the year before. 
Over the furthermost hills to the right 
lay Dijon, and a little behind us Autun. 
But as the more distant objects and 
localities grew dim, and the circle of 
vision became gradually lessened by the 
fading light, the nearer and no less inte- 
resting points immediately about us put 
forward their claims to attention. The 
eminence on which Chateau - Chinon 
once stood is of course isolated and 
individual, but it is only one eminence 
in the midst of many others, some of 
even greater altitude. On one side 
especially rises what if it were barren 
might well lay claim to the appellation 
of a mountain, but what, teeming with 
sylvan life, draped from head to foot by 
the forest, can only be regarded as a 
heaven-kissing hill. On another side 
lay the town, not in itself an interesting 
town ; but the scattered lights, as one 
by one they made themselves seen 
through the growing darkness, and its 
occasioual sounds, as they made them- 
selves heard in the growing silence, all 
added something to the solemnity of 
the scene. “ Heard melodies are sweet, 
but those unheard are sweeter;” and 
magnificent works, whether of art or 
nature, can make their presence felt 
even when the eye is but dimly sensible 
of it. Gradually, as the little light 
became still less, even the nearer hills 
were lost to sight, but we knew they 
were there; and, as even the nearest 
objects died away from before the eye, 
a hundred sounds before inaudible and 
unnoticed claimed attention of the ear. 
From the valley immediately below us 
rose the babble of the infant Yonne, and 
from this side the cry of some herdsman, 
and from that the low of oxen. And 
far, far away—is the wish father to the 
thought? is imagination or memory 
playing on the too tightly-strung tym- 
panum, or do we really hear the notes 
of the cornemuse? ‘Whether this 
music be of the heaven or the earth,” 
is has gone—and we are left to find 


our way as best we can to La Poste and 
our expecting hostess. To her, the 
first duty of a hostess having been 
duly discharged, I put the question 
whether we had heard with the mind’s 
ear only, or with the body’s, the voice 
of the cornemuse. Our imaginations, 
it appeared, had been less actively ex- 
ercised than we had believed: we had 
without doubt heard the cornemuse, 
which was a familiar instrument in the 
country, performers on it being any- 
thing but rare. I intimated that I 
should greatly like to be brought into 
contact with one of them—accom panied, 
of course, by his instrument ; and, with 
this view, inquiries were made and 
requisitions set on foot, the result of 
which was an understanding that a 
competent piper should be at my disposal 
at an early hour the next morning. 
This understanding was carried out to 
the letter. I had not quite completed 
my toilet when the sound of a well- 
sustained perfect fifth, immediately fol- 
lowed by a few notes at a much more 
elevated pitch, about whose nature and 
properties there could this time be no 
mistake, announced that the piper and 
the pipe were both in the immediate 
neighbourhood. On descending, I found 
both of them waiting my arrival. The 
piper was a grave, if not quite a sad- 
looking man, of about five-and-twenty 
years of age, a peasant, neither more or 
less ; but with that sensitive and refined 
look which the cultivation of an art 
almost always gives, even to the vulgarest 
and most commonplace countenance, 
My piper’s countenance could hardly 
have been vulgar or commonplace even 
without his art ; with it, he might well 
be called handsome. After a little talk 
about his instrument and himself, in 
the course of which I learned that they 
had been companions since he was eight 
years of age, and that’ he could not 
read musical notes, he proceeded to 
draw upon that vast library, his memory, 
and, I suspect, now and tien his in- 
vention. The “chanter” of his instru- 
ment, though not so harshly voiced as 
that of the Scottish bagpipe, was still 
too piercing to be agreeable in a small 
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room, but at a little distance its quality 
was not unpleasing. The compass was 
limited to a single octave, from D to D, 
not, however, ranging from key-note to 
key-note, but from the fourth below to 
the fifth above it, comprising what, 
under the old tonality, was called a 
plagal scale, of G. LBy dint of over- 
blowing, he contrived to bring out a 
very intense sharp fourth (C sharp) 
—the single means of modulation within 
his reach. His repertory was for the 
most part of two kinds—(1) vague and 
lugubrious melodies, the rhythm of 
which it was hard to appreciate, generally 
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leaving off on E (minor of course), 
immediately preceded by the D natural 
below, and (2) very sprightly and 
strongly-marked dance-tunes. Occu- 
pying neutral ground between these, 
however, he had a few tunes of very 
refined and pleasing character. Here 
are, I think, two of the best of them 
They are both thoroughly modern in 
their structure ; but the dates of popular 
or national melodies are always puzzling. 
Modern tonality and modern rhythm 
were familiar in streets and workshops 
ages before they made their way into 
the schools.! 
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Air no, 2. 
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1 All so-called national or popular tunes must be received with a little caution : 
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have proved to be not pure examples of the youth of art, but corrupt ones of its maturity. 
I should not be surprised to find something like these tunes in some forgotten score of 


Mondonviile or Rameau. 
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Our friend, who, in spite of my re- 
peated entreaties that he would take a 
little rest, had continued his musical 
exercises without interruption from the 
moment of our first meeting, had got 
into a lively frame of mind, and was 
shrieking forth one of his merriest dit- 
ties, when our landlady burst into the 
room in which we were waiting for break- 
fast, with ‘‘ Venez, m’sieur et m’dame ; 
venez voir deux de mes voyageurs qui 
dansent!” In a moment we were at 
the door, from which a truly comic 
spectacle was visible. “Deux de mes 
voyageurs”-—two lively young commis— 
and the chef de cuisine, in his normal 
state a dignified and sententious per- 
sonage, moustachioed d l’ Hmpereur, had 
got up some sort of danse du pays, which 
they were performing with prodigious 
gusto and infinite spirit, under the direc- 
tion of an elderly gentleman with a 
white cravat and a gold-headed cane, 
who was manifestly on his way to break- 
fast, but had been irresistibly attracted 
by our music. Indeed, the tones of the 
pied piper of Hamelin were hardly more 
persuasive to the children of that rat- 
delivered town than were those of our 
minstrel to the population of all ages of 
Chiateau-Chinon, who flattened their 
faces against the windows, filled the 
courtyard, and crowded even within the 
doors of the hotel. Two or three quad- 
rupeds even had caught the general 
enthusiasm. A stupid-looking pointer 
and a nondescript hound gravely 
watched the dancers ; but an ubiquitous 
white Pomeranian, of more inquiring 
turn, brought his nose to the study of 
the piper’s boots, as though he ex- 
pected to smell the music coming out 
of them. 

The dance continued for some time 
with great animation, and might have 
gone on longer, but the chef, suddenly 
catching sight of us, was too soon re- 
called either to a sense of what was due 
to his position, or to the recollection of 
the fact that he had left our cotelettes on 
the fire to pursue his saltatory exercises. 
He vanished, and in a few moments the 
revels were ended. 

The country for many miles round 
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Chateau-Chinon is of the same character 
as that in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Indeed, the little town may be regarded 
as the capital of the Morvan. Our 
route, therefore, towards Autun, though 
not at all inferior to that which we had 
traversed the preceding day, presented 
no new feature till we arrived within 
sight of, though still far away from, that 
historic city. Autun is strikingly placed 
on the side of one of a great range of 
hills, and is approached from the west 
by aconsiderable plain. From the last 
hill of the Morvan, therefore, at a very 
considerable distance, it is well seen ; the 
cathedral, crowned by its lofty western 
towers and its loftier stone spire, domi- 
neering the town and the country—a 
true type of the Church of the Middle 
Ages. We found Autun in a state of 
excitement hardly to be accounted for 
even by the fair then being held. Our 
arrival had been immediately preceded 
by a great event—the opening of a rail- 
way to Nevers, whence we had come, and 
to Dijon, whither we were going. The 
ceremonial, in which the whole depart- 
ment—the clerical as well as the lay 
element—had been represented, was 
already over, but the city still swarmed 
with dignitaries — préfets, sous-préfets, 
and employés of all kinds—so many of 
whom were décorés that one felt rather 
distinguished in not carrying an order. 

Autun abounds in Gallic, Roman, 
and Burgundian remains. It boasts 
still two Roman gates in tolerable pre- 
servation.! The interior of the cathe- 
dral, which has been for many years 
under repair, can at present only be 
seen piecemeal, The choir is entirely 
shut off from the nave and almost 
blocked up by four huge piers, built for 
the temporary support of the spire while 
its own piers were being entirely rebuilt 
—a daring and apparently thoroughly 
successful architectural feat. The church, 
but for the light recently thrown on 
the history of French architecture, 
would be a most puzzling monument. 
it has pilasters not merely jlat, as at La 

1 A description and a drawing of one of 
these, La Porte St.-André, may be found in 
Mr. Fergussou's “ History of Architecture.” 
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Charité, but fluted ; and yet there is not 
the smallest doubt that they were as we 
now see them in the twelfth century. 
The glory of Autun Cathedral is its 
porch, which, so far as my own know- 
ledge goes, is matchless. A vast semi- 
circular arch connects the two towers, 
and supports with its quadripartite 
vaulting a large chamber or tribune 
opening into the church. It is ap- 
proached by and covers a noble flight 
of steps, from the first landing of 
which an arcaded opening in the north 
side reveals a sort of close, planted with 
trees and decorated with a quaint Re- 
naissance fountain. It is difficult to 
understand the original purpose of these 
porches, of which there are many in 
France, all built between 1130 and 
1200—a period at which the number of 
adult unbaptized persons could not have 
been great. Autun, too, was never a 
conventual church, nor was it originally 
a cathedral, but simply a private chapel 
of the Dukes of Burgundy. On the 
tympanum over the entrance doors is 
a “Last Judgment,” characterised, like 
all similar works anterior to the thir- 
teenth century, by the absence of the 
Blessed Virgin. It is a grand composi- 
tion, and executed in a very peculiar style, 
the relief being very low, and almost 
without under-cutting of any kind. The 
heads have an Oriental look, suggestive 
of Byzantine culture or even handling. 
The greater school of French sculpture 
was yet in embryo. 

We strolled out after dinner into the 
fair, and fell in with the last person we 
had expected to find there—and he 
behind a counter too—an archeologist. 
As a working cutler, he told us, he had 
in his youth visited the greater part of 
France, always seeking a resting-place 
in the neighbourhood of great Gothic 
monuments. He had come first to 
Autun to see the churches in the neigh- 
bourhood, had taken to himself a Bur- 
gundian wife, and settled among her 
belongings ; after which, he remarked 
philosophically, ‘on ne voyage plus.” 

We had intended leaving Autun as 
we had reached it—by road. For this 
we found we were a day too late. One 
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of the effects of the opening of a rail- 
way is to make all other travelling in 
the direction it takes nearly impossible. 
After a few inquiries, not I confess very 
energetically put, we made up our minds 
to become railway parcels once more, 
and to be booked for Dijon. The 
process was not so simple as we had 
imagined. Being the day after the 
formal opening of the line, all Autun 
that boasted five francs was seized with 
a desire to travel, and all that did not, 
with a desire to see travellers start. 
The station swarmed with Autunese of 
all ranks and of all ages, with those 
who were going from it, and with those 
who were not. The purchase of our 
tickets was not effected without a con- 
siderable exercise of patience and 
energy, and the booking of our luggage, 
through the agency of an inefficient 
and bewildered staff, was an exhaust- 
ing and dangerous operation. But it 
got done somehow, and I joined my 
companion at the end of an hour in the 
waiting-room, from which eventually 
we were uncaged, and allowed to take 
our places in the train. An hour’s 
rapid travelling, during which, as I 
found afterwards, we had passed Beaune, 
Nuits, and Vougéot—classic spots, each 
worthy of a separate pilgrimage—with- 
out knowing it, brought us to Dijon. 
Everybody has been to Switzerland, 
and everybody therefore has seen at 
least the outside of Dijon. <A good 
many have slept at the Hotels du Pare, 
De la Cloche, or Du Jura. But very 
few, I fancy, have done anything like 
justice to the noble old Burgundian 
capital, or have studied its churches, its 
museums, its stately hotels, or its less 
pretending though not less picturesque 
bourgeois dwellings, with anything like 
the attention they deserve. I have no 
intention of describing them. Are not 
their names and qualifications written 
at length in the books of Murray, 
Richaud, and other guides, general and 
local? There are more things, however, 
in Dijon than are dreamt of in guide- 
book philosophy, the search after which 
will repay itself, and be not unfruitful 
incidentally ; for one will often find in 
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these old towns that the thing we weré 
not looking for is quite as well worth 
seeing as that in search of which we 
had set out. 

Intending but hesitating travellers in 
remote France may be glad to be told 
that the accommodation they will meet 
with is on the whole generally such as 
ought to satisfy all but those who cannot 
exist for a week or two without the 
comforts and luxuries of an English 
home. Some of the hotels (e.g. in 
Avallon, Semur, Chiteau-Chinon, and 
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Autun) have a rough exterior ; but they 
often contain commodious and fairly 
appointed rooms, Every bedroom in 
France seems to be furnished with a clean 
and comfortable bed. ‘“ Tout le monde 
est bien couché en France,” is, I know, 
extensively, and I believe universally, 
true. The living—except of course for 
those who cannot dine without “a plain 
joint”—is excellent : the viands abun- 
dant, various, and well cooked, and the 
beverages not made in the neighbour- 
hood of Hamburg. 
J. H. 
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REALMAH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


CHAP. XXIV. 
REALMAH’S DANGER FROM CONSPIRACIES. 


PersoNaAL enemies are very rare. 
Taking the population of the world at 
eight hundred millions, it is true that 
there are at least eight hundred millions 
of personal enemies; but then, as we 
must consider each man as his own chief 
personal enemy, this calculation will 
not prove much. 

It may be said of Realmah that, with 
the exception of himself, he had no 
personal enemy, unless, indeed, it was 
the witch Potochee ; but, unfortunately, 
there were many persons who were 
much injured, or fancied they were, by 
the alvent of Realmah to power. For 
example, there were near relatives of 
the deposed chieftains who had hopes of 
being elected chiefs of the North, of the 
South, or of the West, if the old form 
of government were ever re-established. 
Besides, there were those who had been 
attendants at these little courts; and 
Realmah, though very anxious to do 
so, had not been able to find room 
for all these men at his own court. 
There were, therefore, several persons 
who, though not particularly disliking 
the man Realmah, earnestly desired the 
death of the king. These men formed 
a band of conspirators, and for several 
years after his coming to the throne 
Realmah was exposed to their machi- 
nations. 

Realmah was a singularly fearless 
man, possessing all that fearlessness 
which often belongs to sickly, feeble 
people, and which seems to be given to 
them by kind Nature as, in some 
measure, a compensation for their defi- 
ciency in physical force. 

His foster-brother Omki, however, 
was anything but fearless, and was in- 


deed a very suspicious person, always 
upon the look-out for conspiracies against 
his beloved Realmah. A casual remark 
made to him by a woman of rank 
in the northern quarter of the city 
strengthened these suspicions. One 
day, when he was enlarging upon the 
merits of Realmah, this woman hap- 
pened to exclaim, “Poor man! I 
doubt ‘whether we shall get a better!” 
These words dwelt in the suspicious 
Omki’s mind. He kept repeating the 
words to himself, “‘ Poor man!’ Why 
poor man? ‘ We shall never get a 
better.” Humph! Then somebody is 
thinking about getting a better.” From 
that time Omki set a sedulous watch 
upon that woman’s husband and her 
brothers. He soon detected that they 
met together secretly with other dis- 
affected persons ; and he became per- 
fectly sure of the existence of an im- 
portant conspiracy. He warned Realmah. 
But the King replied, “ Dear Omki, I 
cannot take all the trouble about my 
life that you would have me. I should 
be thinking of nothing else but my life ; 
and the life would become not worth 
having. It is not much worth having as 
it is.” Omki, however, redoubled his 
watchfulness, and formed, chiefly from 
among the fishermen’s tribe, a guard of 
men whose main duty it was to watch 
the movements of the King, without 
his knowing that he was so watched. 
Now, Realmah had one delight which 
he thought was quite unknown to his 
subjects. He would go and mourn, in 
complete solitude as he supposed, at the 
grave of the Ainah ; and this he was 
particularly prone to do when more 
than usually vexed by anything dis- 
agreeable in public affairs. Her tomb 
was in a wood; and he had caused a 
house to be built close to it, in which 
one of his stewards dwelt, for it was a 
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part of the royal domain. By means 
of a secret approach through this house 
(he was a great lover of these secret 
ways), he had unobserved access to the 
tomb. One side of the house was built 
against a rocky and wooded eminence, 
and he had caused a secret aperture to 
be constructed from that side into this 
elevated ground. 

It may appear inconsistent to say 
that Realmah was a very fearless man, 
while mentioning that he took such 
precautions as the above. But this 
was eminently characteristic of him: 
that he should foresee danger ; provide, 
in some measure, against it; and then 
not trouble himself any further about 
the matter. 

It is a wonder that he was not more 
anxious about his life; for the con- 
spirators had already tried what poison 
could do, and their plot had only been 
defeated by Realmah’s fine sense of 
taste, which had detected something 
wrong in some beverage that had been 
handed to him. Careful inquiries had 
been made about this ; but the guilt had 
not been brought home to any one, and 
Realmah affected to believe that it was 
an accident. Omki, however, took care 
to make great change in the King’s 
immediate attendants. 

One morning in the spring-time, very 
early, a man in the dress of a fisherman 
might have been seen issuing from an 
obscure postern of the palace, and 
making his way rapidly, though with 
somewhat of a limping gait, to the 
Bridge of Foxes, as it was called, which 
led to the wood of the royal domain. 
He did not turn to look about him. 
Had there been an observant person 
present, that person would have seen a 
small body ot men emerge from some 
spot near the palace, and disperse them- 
selves in twos and threes, taking nearly 
the same route as the fisherman. In 
half an hour afterwards, a similar body 
might have been seen issuing from the 
same postern of the palace from which 


the fisherman had come. The first body. 


were the emissaries of the conspirators : 
the second were the faithful guard, led 
by Omki. This was not the first time 
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that the fisherman had been followed in 
this manner; but it was the first time 
that the conspirators had received much 
earlier notice than Omki of the fisher- 
man’s intention to take an early walk. It 
need hardly be said that the fisherman 
was the King. 

It is a fortunate thing for the world 
that conspiracies are almost always ill- 
managed. In this instance, nothing 
would seem simpler than that one or 
two of the foremost of the conspirators 
should have gained upon Realmah, and 
have murdered him before he reached 
the house. But they did nothing of 
the kind. It had been agreed that 
they should meet together near the 
house, force their way into it, and attack 
him there. And they kept to their 
agreement. Probably not one of them 
really liked the work, and therefore 
they were all averse to acting, except 
together in numbers. 

Realmah gained the house; and, 
after speaking a few kind words to the 
steward’s wife, descended into the secret 
passage that led to the tomb of the 
Ainah, which was covered in on all 
sides, and into which, except by this 
passage, there was no access, 

Now this poor woman had been 
solemnly warned by Omki of the 
danger that the King incurred during 
these visits to the tomb; and no sooner 
had she attended Realmah to the secret 
passage which led to the tomb, than 
she went up to the highest room in the 
house and kept watch. There, to her 
amazement and dismay, she saw assem- 
bling, by twos and threes, no fewer than 
seventeen men under the shelter of a 
large ‘ quilpahra,” a tree like a beech- 
tree, but with a larger leaf. She has- 
tened down to the King to give him 
notice. Realmah instantly appreciated 
the danger ; and, leaving the tomb, be- 
took himself to the place of concealment 
in the rock which was entered by an 
opening from the vestibule of the house, 
at a height of about ten feet from the 
ground. it was reached by means of a 
rope-ladder. It led into a long passage, 
which had an exit in the wood. The 
King made at once for this exit; but, 
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hearing voices near, did not venture to 
take this way into the wood. The truth 
was, that the conspirators had discovered 
that there was some such means of exit ; 
but had not ascertained itsexact situation, 
as it had been very artfully contrived. 
Their first care, however, had been to 
place a small party at that spot near 
which they had once or twice seen the 
King emerge. 

He had not long taken refuge in this 
concealed passage, when the conspirators 
came to the door of the cottage, and 
demanded entrance. The woman made 
no reply. The conspirators began to 
force the door, which had been made 
very strong. Moreover, there were two 
iron bars which could be drawn across 
it, and which went into staples fixed 
in the adjacent walls. The careful Omki 
had provided these means of defence, 
and had instructed the steward’s wife 
how to make ready use of them. Seven 
or eight minutes were lost by the con- 
spirators in forcing this door: at last 
they made good this entrance. They 
then seized hold of the poor woman, 
and by frightful threats compelled her 
to disclose to them the secret entrance 
to the tomb. They descended into the 
vault, where of course they did not find 
the King; but one of them, groping 
about on the floor, picked up a shell 
brooch of exquisite workmanship, which 
they were sure could only have belonged 
to a person of high rank. After a 
fruitless search, they returned to the 
vestibule. They then searched all 
through the house, but without effect. 
One cruel man then proposed to put the 
poor woman to the torture. This plan 
was immediately adopted. A cord was 
twisted round her forehead, and pulled 
violently by the men at each end of it. 
Her agonizing screams rent the air, but 
no word of betrayal came from the poor 
woman. Realmah could bear it no 
longer. He drew aside the rough 
screen of wood-work that concealed 
him ; and, standing like a saint in a 
niche, addressed the conspirators. “I 
am here: who is it that wishes to kill 
his king? If any one, let him do so.” 
Most of the conspirators stood staring 
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at him. One or two, more hardened 
than the rest, hurled missiles at him, 
one of which struck the King on the 
breast, and made him fall backwards 
into the recess. They were looking 
about for the means of ascending, when 
Omki and his followers, who had pressed 
upon their steps, rushed into the house. 
The fight was furious; but Omki’s 
party prevailed. Six of the conspirators 
were left dead on the floor, and the 
others were overpowered and bound. 
His faithful foster-brother then ascended 
to Realmah’s aid. The King was still 
senseless. But, though considerably 
injured, he was not fatally wounded, 
and after a short time he recovered his 
senses. His first orders were to spare 
the conspirators, and to bring them 
before him. He reasoned with these 
guilty men, and, upon a promise of 
clemency, obtained from them a full 
account of the plot and of the chief 
movers in it. He then ordered their 
bonds to be loosed, and was carried 
home in the arms of his faithful 
followers. 

Such a transaction could not be kept 
secret, and in a few hours it was noised 
all through the city. Realmah’s clemency 
was to no purpose. While the King 
was in a deep sleep, for the physicians 
of that nation understood the use of 
opiates, the populace rose in fury, and 
sacked the houses of the principal con- 
spirators, killing those who had not 
made their escape. 

There was no further attempt upon 
the life of Realmah ; for those who 
might still wish to conspire against him 
felt that, even if they were to succeed 
in their conspiracy, they would have to 
endure the rage of an_ infuriated 
populace. 


CHAP, XXV. 


REALMAH’S GREAT ENEMY, BRISHEE- 
BRASHEE-VAH, 


In our moral likings and dislikings 
there are as many odd fancies and 
peculiarities as in our physical likings ; 
and we all know in physical matters 
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how peculiar these likings are. One 
man is attracted by black hair in his 
beloved, another by auburn, another by 
red. The countenance which is abso- 
lutely repulsive to one, is fearfully 
attractive to another. There are even 
some people to whom obliquity of vision 
on the part of their beloved is de- 
lightful. 

But it has often passed unobserved 
that there are the same invincible 
likings and dislikings as regards the 
moral qualities. One man can endure 
anything but cruelty in those he loves. 
Another has a positive hatred for the 
puritanical virtues.! A third, and such 
a man was Hamlet, adores justice, and 
cannot bear the unjust and passionate 
man : 

“Give me that man 
ast ~ not passion’s slave, and I will wear 
im 


In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee, Horatio ;” 


while again there are others who are 
very tolerant of passion and injustice, 
but cannot abide small, narrow-minded, 
equitable priggishness. 

Now Realmah, great as he was, was 
not exempt from these prejudices in his 
moral likings and dislikings. You might 
oppose him in council, and he would 
like you just the same. You might say 
injurious things against him, and he 
would forgive you, merely observing 
that he was sorry that you did not 
understand him. You might even con- 
spire against him, and he would readily 
pardon you, as we have seen. But he 
was unspeakably bitter against the men 
who promoted false rumours. He was 
wont to say that these false rumours 
are the great difficulty of government, 
.and that all the skill in the world cannot 
quite meet and dissipate them. Here 
it may be remarked how very difficult 
it must have been before printing had 


1 **T have known distinguished fathers and 
mothers in our Christian Israel, whose presence 
was like mildew upon flowers, and who sent 
you away with the feeling of having been 
defrauded of half your vital electricity.” The 
writer of the above, an American named 
Henry, James, would not be likely to admire 
much even the virtues of Puritanism. 
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been invented for a government to 
check these false rumours. Much of 
what we now call history consists per- 
haps of the lightest, falsest, and most 
unauthorized sayings of the most gos- 
sipping of mankind. 

tealmah would lose all his usual 
calmness and dignity when inveighing 
against the men who made and propa- 
gated false rumours. Indeed he was in 
the habit of saying that Brishee-Brashee- 
Vah, which meant in their language 
The Lord of False Gabbling, was the 
only enemy he never had conquered, 
and could never hope to conquer. 

Of the rumours that made Realmah 
so angry, some were of this kind. The 
Varnah, who delighted in household 
arrangement, and who seldom went out 
of doors, was ill. The court physician 
recommended that Her Loftiness should 
take more air. Realmah, entering her 
apartments one day, remarked before 
her and her women—* We must take 
the open air a great deal this summer, 
my Varnah ; that is the way to meet 
your enemy. He is not to be battled 
with in the house.” 

That simple speech led to a report, 
which was believed throughout Abibah, 
that the King would take the field at 
the head of thirty thousand men for a 
summer campaign against the Bibraskas ; 
and, absolutely, ambassadors arrived 
from the Bibraskas to propitiate the 
wrath of so great a monarch, 

Realmah, when he addressed the 
Varnah, had pointed to an opening in 
the wall which looked towards the east, 
and the Bibraskas were the only tribe 
in that direction who did not admit the 
suzerainty of Realmah. 

The King strove to trace the origin 
and growth of this report ; and, finding 
that one of the Varnah’s women had re- 
peated his words, with sundry additions, 
to her lover, was with difficulty per- 
suaded from ordering her to be strangled. 
The great and good-natured King was 
never known to have been so fierce 


‘as upon this occasion, or to inveigh 


so loudly against Brishee-Brashee-Vah, 
whom he believed to be the chief god of 
evil in this lower world. 
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Corresponding with his hatred of 
Brishee-Brashee-Vah was Realmah’s love 
for true intelligence. No man, to use 
an expression of Talleyrand’s, was more 
“avid of facts.” He did not care for 
the facts being apparently important : 
if they were trivial, but true, he valued 
them. He desired to know who in 
Abibah loved whom, who hated whom, 
who was about to marry whom. He 
did not despise gossip, if gossip were 
but based upon facts. 

The Varnah and Talora, with the 
tact of women, discovered this, and, 
when they wanted him to do anything 
in household matters, took care to please 
him first by giving him intelligence 
that he could rely upon. 

His foster-brother, Omki, vexed him 
much by bringing him rumours and sus- 
picions of all kinds; but there was a 
great affection between Realmah and 
Omki, and the King endured from his 
foster-brother what he would not have 
borne from any other man. 

If Realmah was desirous to know the 
truth about all manner of minor matters, 
it may be imagined how anxious he was 
to have sound intelligence about serious 
things connected with his government, 
and, above all, to have exact accounts 
of the movements of the men of the 
North. 

For this purpose he posted men, upon 
whose vigilance and judgment he could 
thoroughly rely, at all the passes of that 
part of the country which is now called 
the Vorarlberg. 

The instructions he gave to these men 
were very characteristic of him. He said, 
“Do not bring me your suspicions ; do 
not bring me even your thoughts ; do 
not worry me with rumours. I will 
only act upon ascertained facts. 

“You all know the story of Kalvi the 
Timid, who lived in the woods. It was 
always ‘Wolves, wolves!’ with poor 
Kalvi. Even his wives ceased to be 
frightened by him. At last, the wolves 
did come; and what said the wives? 
‘Those are not the howlings of real 
wolves ; but the boys, poor Kalvi, are 
playing their wicked jokes upon you, as 
usual ; and we will not shut the door.’ 
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“My people must not liken me to 
Kalvi the Timid. Do not bring me 
anything in the way of intelligence that 
you have not seen with your own eyes. 
There is always time enough. For once 
that unwisely we delay to act, we act 
prematurely one hundred times. Be 
wise; and do not disturb your king 
until the real moment for action comes.” 


CHAP. XXVI. 
THE INVASION. 


Seven years had now passed since Real- 
mah’s accession to the throne ; and, in 
the course of that time, his power had 
immensely increased. Three objects had 
chiefly occupied his attention: the 
manufacture of iron, the gaining of allies, 
and the consolidation of his sway over 
distant provinces that had hitherto 
owned but a dubious allegiance to the 
Sheviri. In all of these objects he had 
been eminently successful ; and it is not 
too much to say that the kingdom he 
ruled over was ten times as strong as 
it had been when the burthen of govern- 
ment first devolved upon him. 

He had urged on, with all the power 
of government, the new manufacture of 
iron. He had formed many firm alliances 
—as firm, at least, as alliances ever are. 
After paying attention, in the first in- 
stance, to the arming and disciplining of 
his own troops, he had bestowed similar 
care upon those of his allies, and had 
not hesitated to furnish the choice bands 
of those allies upon whom he could 
most rely, with weapons which had 
been made in his own forges. 

There was great murmuring amongst 
his people upon this point. What a 
large mind it takes to be profoundly 
generous! and nations are mostly less 
generous even than individual men. 
But few cared to speak out openly 
against anything that Realmah had set 
his heart upon ; for was he not Realmah- 
Lelaipah-Mu—Realmah the Foreseeing 
Youth? And almost all his subjects 
acknowledged that it was not once, or 
twice, or. thrice, that this man, their 
King, had been right, and those who 
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opposed him wrong ; but that his words 
had uniformly proved to be the words of 
prudence and of wisdom. Even Con- 
dore, who was now an old man, joining 
the peevishness of age to the contirmed 
habit of prophesying evil, ceased to have 
any weight with his fellow-countrymen, 
though he did not cease on every occa- 
sion to foretell that no good would come 
of whatever was proposed. For had he 
not once prophesied that good would 
come ; and, being mistaken, did he not 
take care never again to prophesy a good 
result ? Realmah was wont to say to his 
courtiers, with a smile, “ Poor old Con- 
dore has been with us to-day, and has 
told us, in words which I have heard 
once or twice before from him, that 
what my government proposes will not 
succeed. We needed but this confirma- 
tion to act upon our resolve ; for has the 
good Condore ever prophesied that it 
will thunder on the left hand, that it 
has not impertinently thundered on the 
right?” This was not true, for Condore 
had often been right in his forebodings ; 
but this was the way in which Realmah 
chose to put it. 

Meanwhile, what had the men of the 
North been doing? It is not known to 
us; but we may conjecture that dis- 
putes amongst themselves had exhausted 
for a time their warlike energies, and 
diverted their attention from the con- 
quest of the South. Whatever was the 
cause, it is certain that the dreaded 
invasion from the North had not oc- 
curred during these seven years. The 
prudent mind of Realmah had not, 
however, been the less solicitous on 
that account. He had never doubted 
that this invasion would come in his 
time; and not a day had passed in 
which he had not done something in 
the way of preparation to encounter it. 

Realmah was much given toa splendid 
hospitality. This hospitality was caused 
not only by his liberal nature, but also 
by that spirit of melancholy which ever 
encompassed him. It is often supposed 
that the most melancholy among the 
sons of men retire into privacy to in- 
dulge that melancholy ; but, on the 
other hand, it may frequently be ob- 
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served, especially if they are in a great 
public position, that they surround 
themselves with a multitude in order 
to chase away the dark thoughts of their 
own souls. Thus it was with Cortes ; 
thus it was with Wallenstein, and with 
many others who have played a great 
part in the world’s affairs. 

It was one day, early in the spring of 
the eighth year of his reign, that Re- 
almah sat at the head of his royal table, 
surrounded by many of his best friends 
and most trusted councillors. The 
King’s jester sat at his left hand, and 
rejoiced to see that every now and then 
his ready jests provoked a faint kind of 
smile from the weary monarch. 

The feast was not concluded when, 
from the further part of the hall, there 
arose an unaccustomed murmur, and 
then a sudden silence. The crowd 
opened, and there advanced towards 
Realmah a man, not clad in festal robes, 
but dusty, toil-worn, travel-stained. He 
approached the King hastily, and whis- 
pered in his ear the ominous words : 
“They have come. Through the Pass 
of Koraun they are pouring into the 
Vale of Avildama by countless thou- 
sands.” 

He had hardly given his report when 
another messenger in like guise entered 
the great hall, and, rushing through the 
crowd, approached the King, breathing 
into his ear similar intelligence,—with 
this addition, that the enemy were ac- 
companied by women and children, 
flocks and herds; and that the whole 
host did not appear to be less than 
250,000 souls. 

Realmah rose from his seat with 
alacrity, and, with a loud voice and a 
most cheerful countenance, announced 
the news to the assembled guests and 
servitors. 

“This is a day,” he said, “ that will 
ever be memorable in our annals. For 
years we have been awaiting in anxiety 
this attack ; and, now that it has come, I 
feel all the relief that there must ever be 


‘when suspense is turned into certainty. 


After the defeat of these hordes (and of 
that defeat I am well assured), such 
peace and joy as we have never known, 
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—at least, such as I have never known, 
—will be ours for the glad future. But 
now to Council; and, meanwhile, do 
all of you spread the joyful tidings 
throughout the city.” 

Thus, like a great commander and 
politic statesman, did Realmah simulate 
a joy he was far from feeling, and throw 
forth a light of hope which was but 
dimly reflected in the sombre recesses 
of his own mind. 

To both of the messengers he gave 
what he knew would be considered 
great largesse, thanking them publicly 
for their vigilance, and bidding them 
spread the good news throughout the 
city. Drawing his sword, he presented 
that to the first messenger ; and to the 
second he gave his own goblet, orna- 
mented with amber.! 

The feast was broken up, and the 
Council met at once. The first thought 
of Realmah, on hearing this disastrous 
news, had been a determination to get 
rid of the greater part of his Council, 
and to conduct the war in the plenitude 
of despotic authority. 

When, therefore, he met the Council, 
he did not allow the councillors to 
speak, but gave out his own views as 
if they were not for a moment to be 
gainsaid, or even questioned. 

He told them frankly that they would 
at first be beaten at all points; and 
that the only question was, to exhaust 
the enemy’s forces by the sacrifice of 
greater numbers on their own side. He 
explained to them that that was his 
policy. He was not for doing anything 
ungenerous ; but the fate of the South 
hung upon what he was doing. They 
must not, therefore, scruple to shed the 
blood of their tributaries and their 
allies, as they would their own. The 
war would have a successful issue if 
they could sacrifice a hundred of their 
own lives, or of the lives of their tribu- 
taries and allies, for every thirty of the 
enemy. 


1 It has surprised antiquaries to find that 
the inhabitants of the Lake cities possessed 
amber ; and it has been conjectured that this 
— came by trade of some kind with the 
oaltic, 
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He gave special missions to almost all 
the members of the Council, retaining 
only three with him. These three 
were Delaimar-Daree, the man of many 
resources ; Londardo, the man of un- 
limited daring ; and Llamah-Mah, Real- 
mah’s flatterer and dependant. The 
King felt nearly sure that he should 
have his own way in this diminished 
Council; and secretly resolved, if he 
were in the least degree thwarted by 
them, to dismiss them also upon foreign 
service, and to take the command alone. 

3efore concluding the business of the 
Council, he gave general orders for an 
illumination of the town of Abibah, such 
as that which was held in the eighth 
month of the year, in honour of Roton- 
darah, the god of thunder and of storms. 

He also ordered those councillors who 
were to proceed upon missions to various 
parts of the kingdom, and to the terri- 
tories of their allies, to signalize their 
arrival by similar illuminations in the 
various towns to which they were 
ordered to proceed. 

After the Council had broken up, he 
went to his own house, which, from 
motives of policy, he had always re- 
tained, and where he often resided—to 
show that he did not personally care for 
grandeur—and, walking up and down 
the balcony for hours, he revolved the 
whole conduct of the war. 

Ah me! how different are the 
thoughts of men in this perplexed 
world from what those thoughts would 
be if men were left to themselves, and 
were not perpetually molested by their 
fellow-men! Here was Realmah, who 
loved the life of every living creature, 
who would stoop to save the life of an 
insect which had become embarrassed 
in running water; and yet his sole 
thought that moonlight night, as he 
paced up and down the balcony, was 
how he could most advantageously sacri- 
fice the lives of his subjects so as to in- 
sure the greatest destruction in the ranks 
of the enemy. ‘“ Were I resolved to 
die,” he said to himself, “ poor creature 
as I am in battle, they could not kill 
me without my having at least slain 
one of the enemy. I will give a great 

















banquet to-morrow, to the tribe of the 
fishermen and the ironworkers, and 
upon them I will impress the idea that 
no man must perish without having 
slain one at least of these accursed 
Northmen.” 

With this consolatory idea, the great 
king at last sought the repose that was 
so much needed for him. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


REALMAH’S PREPARATIONS FOR THE SIEGE, 
HIS PLAN OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


Reatman lost no time in making his 
preparations for resisting the siege of 
Abibah. He felt sure that the Northern 
tribes would ask who was the greatest 
king in those parts, and would direct 
their energies, in the first instance, to 
the reduction of his power. 

What he most feared was fire ; and 
his first efforts were directed to meet 
that danger. All those parts of the town 
which lay near the drawbridges he pro- 
tected with thin plates of iron. The 
neighbouring parts to them he covered 
with a coating of clay and small stones ; 
and the more remote parts of the town 
with the hides of animals. 

Fortunately, the supply of water was 
inexhaustible ; but the provisioning of 
the town for a protracted siege was a 
matter of anxious thought for Realmah. 

As amongst the ancient Peruvians, so 
amongst the Sheviri, their laws and cus- 
toms provided for considerable public 
storages of corn to meet the claims of the 
widows, the orphans, and the sick. 
And, as it was spring-time, there was 
nothing further to be done in the storing 
of grain. 

Much, however, might be accom- 
plished by slaughtering the principal 
part of their flocks and herds, and 
drying the flesh in the sun. This was 
done; and, after great exertions, Real- 
mah found himself in a position to 
endure, as far as provisions went, a 
siege of three months, without being 
in the least degree liable to suffer from 
famine. He was enabled to persuade 
his people to consent to the sacrifice 
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of the best of their flocks and herds, 
by showing them that when the enemy 
came to invest the city they must be 
masters of the plains and the woodlands 
near, and the only question would be 
whether the Sheviri, or the enemy, 
should feed upon these flocks and herds. 

The people were thoroughly docile to 
their king; and, on this memorable occa- 
sion, all private interests were merged 
in a great effort to meet, and if possible 
to defeat, the public enemy. 

The name of the king who led the 
Northern forces was Lockmar ; and the 
epithet that well described him was 
Dansta - Ramah—“ the All - destroying 
Flame.” Like Attila, or Genghis-Khan, 
or any of the fearful scourges who 
have devastated the fairest regions of 
the earth, he was simply a brute kind 
of a man, who loved carnage, and had 
gained the superiority amongst his fel- 
lows by being, if possible, a lower and 
more ferocious animal than any of them. 
Remorseless as a tiger, subtle as a ser- 
pent, and brave as a lion, Lockmar had 
all the sway which belongs to a supreme 
pre-eminence in badness. 

Against this man the gentle, kind- 
hearted Realmah was pitted; and it 
remained to be seen whether brute force 
was always to be predominant in this 
world. 

The plan of the campaign, as it had 
long been matured in the mind of Real- 
mah, was very simple. There were to 
be three armies in the field. The Phe- 
latahs and the Doolmen were to form 
the bulk of one of these armies. The 
subject provinces were to furnish a 
second army; and the third, upon 
which Realmah placed the greatest re- 
liance, was to consist of Sheviri, and to 
operate in the plain south of the city, 
through which the great river Ramassa 
runs. 

A small body of the troops of the 
Sheviri was to be attached to the first 
and second armies. The brunt of the 
war was to be borne by the army of the 
Ramassa, as it was called. This army 
was to be commanded by Athlah. 

The relations between that chieftain 
and Realmah had been greatly changed 















since the beginning of this story. Ath- 
lah was a man who always believed in 
power, and was very submissive to it. 
Besides, he had learnt to appreciate 
fully the great qualities of the King ; 
and there was no one on whose fidelity 
Realmah could place a firmer reliance 
than on that of Athlah. 

Realmah resolved to remain in the 
town of Abibah, for he had many devices 
in his mind to prepare it for a state of 
siege, and he was determined to fight 
the invaders street by street, and not to 
yield as long as a single vestige of the 
town remained upon the waters. 

He intended to be present at the 
battle in the plain, but he had resolved 
to come away from it alive, and to reserve 
all his energies for the siege. He did 
not hesitate to let this intention be 
known to his principal friends and 
councillors. He felt that the knowledge 
of this intention (which was sure to leak 
out) would give great comfort to the 
inhabitants of the town, and induce 
them to bear without murmuring the 
great labours and sacrifices which he 
was about to impose upon them for the 
defence of the town. 

He had in his own mind come to the 
conclusion that each one of these three 
armies would be worsted, but not with- 
out inflicting considerable loss upon the 
enemy ; that they would then commence 
a siege ; that this siege would be very im- 
petuously maintained for a short time ; 
that it would then languish; that he 
could direct a guerilla warfare against 
the southern divisions of the enemy’s 
army ; and, in fine, that he could pro- 
tract matters until the rainy season 
should come on. By that time, he 
would have collected the scattered rem- 
nants of these three armies, and would 
make a final grand attack. 

The reasons which had led Realmah 
to form and to rely upon this plan of 
campaign were these. Though he had 
armed his own troops and some of his 
allies with iron weapons, he was well 
aware that every man of the Northern 
tribes would be well armed. He was also 
aware that they had much more practice 
in war than the nations of the South. 
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He, therefore, concluded that his people 
and his allies would inevitably be beaten 
in pitched battles until he had called in 
pestilence and famine to his aid. He 
also concluded that if he could withstand 
the first great attack upon the town, 
these Northern barbarians, who, he had 
heard, were very capricious and unstable 
beings, accustomed to rapid victories, 
would become tired of a protracted siege. 
They would then either retire, or be 
defeated upon his striking a great blow, 
in concert with his allies, upon the 
forces of the enemy diminished and 
disheartened by pestilence and famine. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


ACCOUNT OF THE CAMPAIGN—THE IN- 
TERVIEW BETWEEN REALMAH AND 
ATHLAH—THE BATTLE OF THE PLAIN, 


Tue early events of the campaign were 
such as Realmah had foreseen. It 
is needless to recount the battles, for 
there is hardly a more dull thing in the 
way of narration than the narrative of 
a battle, unless it is given in full detail, 
or unless it is signalized by some re- 
markable incident or manceuvre. 

The Phelatahs and the Doolmen, who 
operated to the north-east of the lake, 
were beaten, but not ingloriously. The 
army that was furnished by the subject 
provinces was also defeated. 

Just as Realmah had anticipated, the 
men of the North, after defeating these 
armies, directed their course to Abibah. 
The army of the Ramassa went forth to 
meet them; and from day to day a 
battle was imminent. 

Realmah, as has been said before, 
resolved to be present at this battle, 
but not to take any active part in it. 
He trusted Athlah thoroughly ; was 
willing and ready to give him aid and 
advice ; but told everybody that Athlah 
was to be the real general, and was to 
have the full credit for the conduct of 
the war outside the town of Abibah. 

Realmah had a body-guard of sixty 
men, each of whom was devoted to him; 
and, previously to the battle, he told 
them what he had mentioned before to 
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his councillors, that he had no intention 
whatever of dying on that field of battle, 
and that they must take care and bring 
him back to the town of Abibah un- 
harmed. kefore gunpowder was in- 
vented, it was very difficult to kill a 
man who had sixty devoted followers, 
each one of them ready to die for him. 

It is a very remarkable statement to 
make, but it is true, that not one of 
Realmah’s subjects dared to surmise, 
much less to say, that it was cowardice 
on his part to resolve to come away 
from battle alive and unharmed. On 
the contrary, all felt that while Real- 
mah was gracious enough to remain 
alive, and to constitute himself as a 
rallying-point for his subjects, the great 
cause could not be altogether lost. 

Realmah did not name any successor : 
he knew that it would be idle to do so, 
for if he fell, the hopes of the South 
would fall with him, and the Sheviri 
would hereafter be the mere slaves or 
vassals of the North. 

The interview between Realmah and 
Athlah on the evening before the battle 
of the plain was a most interesting one. 

In that vast area there was but one 
tent—the King’s. All his people knew 
his sickness and debility, and were 
delighted to provide for him that com- 
fort and convenience which he would 
not ask for himself. 

Athlah entered the King’s tent. Re- 
almah and Athlah had for many years 
acted together in affectionate concert ; 
but not one word had passed between 
them having reference to the past. The 
wisdom gained from experiencing the 
difficulties of high command had greatly 
improved Athlah. He had learned to 
know himself better, and to understand 
others better. He knew, for instance, 
that Realmah’s genius was one which 
could rebuke and dominate his own. 

After the first greeting, Athlah fell 
upon his knees, and, kissing the King’s 
hand, begged pardon for his offences in 
past time. He said that in early days 
he had not known the greatness of the 
King. 

Realmah raised him affectionately, and 
said, ‘‘ What need of words, my Athlah? 


I have long known that you are the 
truest and most faithful of my subjects. 
And not subject, but friend and coun- 
sellor, and of my heart, the core of 
heart.” 


Milverton. You see, Sir Arthur, even in 
that distant age men talked, unconsciously, 
their Shakespere. 


Realmah then explained to Athlah in 
close detail, as he had done before in 
general words, the whole drift of the 
campaign. 

“The gods,” he said, “dear Athlah, 
do not always grant our first wishes ; 
and time with them is long ; and they 
are very patient. You must not rely 
upon gaining a victory. I have mad» 
up my mind to bear defeat. The plain 
to the rear of the wood, where Ramassa 
curves towards Bidolo-Vamah, must be 
the spot where, after defeat, you must 
collect the scattered troops of the three 
great armies. That spot is propitious 
to me. 

“T have sent our good Londardo to 
the Phelatahs. He will bring what re- 
mains of their forces there. 

“T mean to live. You are a warrior, 
Athlah ; 1 am a craftsman: the resist- 
ance to the siege must be under my sole 
guidance ; and, during many a weary 
night of sickness, have I revolved every 
incident that will probably occur in it. 
The siege it is that will test their power, 
and, I trust, consume their souls. 

“The army of the Ramassa, in a few 
weeks, will be a great army, acting in 
concert with me.” 

Then Athlah said, “ And must I sur- 
vive defeat, my King?” 

“Yes ; if you love me, live.” 

Then Athlah said, “ But I have never 
turned my back upon the enemy ; all 
my wounds are in front.” 

“What is life or death to a wise man, 
Athlah ? Even the otlocol' has the sense 
to fly from superior force ; but he comes 
again. 

“What is life, I say, my Athlah? 
On balmy days, when the breeze sighs 
gently, and all nature is bountiful and 
loving, 1 feel the spirit of my Ainah 


1 The puma, or lion. 
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near me. I would but too gladly join 
her ; but it must not be yet.” 

Realmah then arranged what should 
be his mode of communication with 
Athlah, when that chief should have 
collected all their scattered forces in the 
plain to the rear of the great wood. 

After Realmah had instructed Athlah 
fully upon these details, he embraced 
him lovingly; and the general then took 
leave of his king. 


Athlah was attended by a splendid 
body-guard, formed of the flower of the 
army. His conduct must have appeared 
strange to them. After leaving the 
King’s tent, he walked with hesitating 
steps. When he had moved a little 
distance, he drove his spear into the 
ground and leaned against it, regarding 
the tent with a fixed look. The chiefs 
of the Sheviri thought that he was 
meditating about the battle that was 
imminent, and observing, with the 
cautious eyes of a commander, the 
nature of the ground. But his thoughts 
were of a very different complexion. 
The great French writer, Victor Hugo, 
in his description of “ the last days of a 
condemned man,” describes how, while 
the prisoner was being tried for his life, 
he thought neither of his crime nor of 
his approaching condemnation, but re- 
garded, with much interest, the move- 
ments to and fro of a little flower that 
was upon the window-sill of a window in 
the court, and was played with by a 
gentle breeze. 

So it was with Athlah. The issue of 
a great battle depended somewhat upon 
his sagacity and his courage, but his 
mind dwelt only upon the words of 
Realmah about the Ainah. “So then,” 
he said to himself, “ it was that common- 
looking girl” (to such a man as Athlah 
she would naturally appear but common- 
looking) “who was his only love ; and 
the beautiful Talora is as a painted 
picture to him !” 

And the chiefs that stood around 
said to one another, “ There is not the 
slightest inequality of ground of which 
the great Athlah will not make some 
use in the battle of to-morrow.” 


And Athlah removed his spear, and 
walked on moodily to his watch-fire, 
where he lay down to sleep with his 
guards around him. 


The battle did take place on the 
morrow. The King surveyed it from a 
slight eminence on which he was placed. 
Calmly he saw his choicest legions fall 
before the disciplined valour of the 
enemy. Those who were near him might 
have seen some tears course down his 
suffering countenance. But he said 
nothing—not a word. And when the 
victory was evidently gained by the men 
of the North, and when further resistance 
was manifestly hopeless, he allowed him- 
self to be conveyed back to Abibah. 

He had previously sent twenty of 
his body-guard, on whom he could 
thoroughly rely, to mingle with Athlah’s 
body-guard, and, by force if needful, to 
convey that general (giving it out as an 
order from the King) to the plain behind 
the wood, where, as before said, the 
Ramassa curves westward towards the 
ruined mountain, Bidolo-Vamah, and 
where Realmah had listened to his 
Ainah’s song when she sang— 


* My love, he loves many ; 
Though I love but one.” 


CHAP. XXIX. 
THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIEGE. 


ImMepIATELY after Realmah’s retreat into 
the town, the causeways were destroyed, 
the drawbridges pulled up, and every 
part of the town finally prepared for 
a state of siege. 

Before describing this siege it is 
necessary to give some notion of the 
skill of the inhabitants of Abibah in the 
art of building. This is the more neces- 
sary as it is a fond idea of modern people 
that they are pre-eminent in that art ; 
overlooking the masses of falseness, 
pretentiousness, and inappropriateness 
which deform so large a part of their 
greatest towns. It would rather astonish 
them if they could see again ancient 
Mexico, Thebes, Memphis, Nineveh, 
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Babylon, and Cusco'—the last perhaps 
the grandest city that has ever been 
built upon this earth. 

The construction of these Lake cities 
was also most remarkable. In the re- 
mains of one of them there are this day 
to be seen the relics of about twenty 
thousand piles. Now the art of pile- 
driving is a most difficult one; and 
those who are skilled in it move from 
place to place where their services are 
wanted. But if we were to say to the 
inhabitants of any ordinary English 
town, “ Build us, with all the means and 
appliances that are at your command, 
but without any aid from specially skilled 
workmen, a town upon water which shall 
have for its basis twenty thousand piles,” 
we should find, from their difficulties 
and their failures, what great mechanical 
and workmanlike skill would be requi- 
site for such an undertaking, and should 
have a just respect for the powers, the 
skill, and the perseverance of the men 
of Abibah. 

Five days after the battle of the Ra- 
massa, the enemy commenced the siege. 
They naturally commenced it at the 
southern part of the town, which was 
the part nearest to the shore. They had 
employed the intervening days in con- 
structing rafts, which they did by tying 
together the smaller trees which they 
had hewn down in the great wood. 

A low, long line of building, devoted 
to barracks, formed the principal defence 
on the southern side of the town. It 
was, in fact, a long semi-enclosed balcony, 
for the most part open at the back, but 
having in front only those openings 
which admitted of missiles being thrown 
from them. 

Realmah’s plan of defence for this 


1 An eye-witness says: “I measured a 
stone at Tiaguanaco, twenty-eight feet long, 
eighteen feet broad, and about six feet thick; 
but in the wall of the fortress of Cusco, which 
is constructed of masonry, there are many 
stones of much greater size.” It appears from 
modern research that some of these stones 
were fifty feet long, twenty-two feet broad, 
and six feet thick. “ Habia entre ellas algunas 
~ tenian cincuenta piés de largo, veinte y 
dos de alto, y seis de ancho.”—Antiquedades 
Peruanas, por Mariano Eduardo de Rivero y 
Juan Diego de Tschudi, cap. ix. p. 250. 





building was very singular. He meant 
the enemy to take it, and to perish after 
they had taken it. The whole of the 
flooring was to fall into the water, and 
the enemy with it, immediately after 
they had occupied it. But what showed 
his skill in its construction and his 
knowledge of human nature, was, that 
he had planned that this falling-in of 
the flooring should take place in separate 
portions, separately. Between the piles 
there was generally a portion of the floor- 
ing that would enable thirty men to 
stand upon it and defend it ; and each 
of these compartments was so constructed 
that, by the cutting of a single cord, it 
would descend into the water. 

Realmah knew well that if all the 
men who were to defend this position 
knew that the flooring was suddenly, 
and perhaps without their knowledge, 
to descend into the water, they would 
be apprehensive of being left with the 
enemy and perishing with them. He 
also knew that if it depended upon 
the occupants of any particular com- 
partment, or rather upon their captain, 
at what moment the flooring of that 
compartment should fall, the men de- 
fending it would fight bravely to the 
last. To insure and reward this bravery, 
he offered a reward of iron swords with 
amber handles, to the survivors of that 
band of thirty men who should make the 
stoutest resistance. 

The enemy advanced upon their rafts 
to the attack with great determination, 
and with great confidence of success. 
Their advance was covered by 3,000 
archers, who occupied a small eminence 
just above the shore, and whose missiles 
dealt death to many a brave defender 
who, but for a moment, exposed himself 
to their deadly shafts. The besieged 
on their part were not inactive. Many 
of the attacking party fell by their 
iron-pointed javelins ; many more were 
disabled by the boiling pitch poured 
down upon them as they neared 
the fortress. Still they pressed on, and 
swarming up the low building, found 
entrance here and there. For fully an 
hour the attack and the defence were 
vigorously maintained. The time would 
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have been much shorter, but that the 
covering party of archers on the hill 
were no longer able to give assistance 
to their friends, when besiegers and 
besieged were commingled in the fight. 
At length the enemy gained entrance 
at all points, and then the stratagem of 
Realmah had its full effect. The floor- 
ing everywhere descended, and nothing 
was to be heard but the cries of drown- 
ing men, shouting helplessly for succour 
from their friends, who were cut off 
from them. Thus ended the first day’s 
siege, with a signal failure on the part 
of the besiegers. 

For seventeen days there was no 
further attack. Realmah was at first 
much puzzled at this inaction, but by his 
spies he soon learnt that a division of 
the enemy’s army had gone to attack Abi- 
namanche, the capital of the Phelatahs. 

He readily conjectured that this was 
done in order to possess themselves of 
the fleet of canoes belonging to Abina- 
manche, and therefore was not the least 
surprised when, on the fifteenth and 
sixteenth days after the first encounter, 
he perceived numerous canoes creeping 
along the shore, and making their ren- 
dezvous not far from the enemy’s head- 
quarters on the shore. 

On the eighteenth day the siege re- 
commenced. ‘This time it was a much 
more formidable attack. It may seem 
strange, but will be accounted for here- 
after, that Realmah did not bring his 
own little fleet of canoes into action, 
but these were reserved for a much 
more critical occasion. 

The enemy, who were skilled warriors, 
having been accustomed to fight the 
men of their own hardy North, had not 
been idle during these seventeen days. 
Besides availing themselves of the fleet 
of the Phelatahs, they had constructed 
three times the number of rafts with 
which they had attempted the former 
attack. 

On this second attack they brought 
no less than 16,000 men into immediate 
action. 

Realmah was undismayed. He had 
too long thought of the coming evil to 
be unprepared for it. 


It is needless to give the almost 
innumerable details of the attack and 
defence onthis day. Both sides showed 
the utmost determination ; but, as the 
sun descended behind Bidolo-Vamah, 
that luminary might have seen that the 
enemy had made a lodgment in Abibah, 
and that their troops occupied the “Street 
of the Ambassadors,” which ran parallel 
to the fortress that had been the point 
of attack on the first day, and which com- 
municated with the whole of the south- 
ern part of the town by four other 
principal streets. Previously to this 
lodgment being made by the enemy, 
Realmah had caused barricades to be 
formed at the end of these streets. 

For eleven more days no fresh general 
attack was made by the enemy, though 
continual fighting and great slaughter 
took place at these barricades. 

Meanwhile the valorous Athlah was 
re-forming his army. Meanwhile the 
enemy were constructing more rafts. 


CHAP. XXX. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE VARNAH DURING 
THE SIEGE. 


I 1nTERRUPT the description of the hor- 
rors of the siege to tell what part the 
Varnah took in it. The present was 
an occasion in which her great ability 
in practical matters shone forth. 

She knew her husband’s character 
intimately. She was, perhaps, the only 
person in his wide dominions who had 
never changed her view of that character. 
She liked him because he was very in- 
dulgent, and very reasonable— for a man. 
Moreover, he was a good listener, and 
entered into all her plans for the welfare 
of the people very heartily. 

Spiritual things were not in her 
domain. She knew that she was not 
great in comforting Realmah ; and, ex- 
cellent woman that she was, wished that 
the Ainah was alive again for that part 
of the business. She was the only per- 
son who conjectured how much comfort 
Realmah had derived from the Ainah’s 
sympathy. 

‘he Varnah was one of those women 
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who really have a considerable disrespect 
for men. She thought contemptuously 
of their objects in life. She knew that 
Realmah was great amongst men: he 
was very clever in managing councils, 
and settling about treaties and alliances ; 
but she looked upon all these matters as 
a kind of amusement for beings who 
did not see what is the real object of 
life—namely, to be thriving and com- 
fortable. 

She was always, however, very defer- 
ential, both in public and private, to 
her husband, and was greatly vexed that 
Talora did not see that similar conduct 
on her part was an absolute duty. 
Much as the Varnah feared Talora’s 
bitter tongue and cruel temper, she 
once or twice plucked up courage to tell 
her that she did not behave well to the 
man who had raised them both to the 
great position which they occupied. 

Her Loftiness was greatly liked by the 
people. Even her frugality had endeared 
her to them. People do not like others 
the less for having something to laugh 
at about them. Her subjects had well 
known that Her Loftiness was a very 
frugal woman, fond of acquisition, very 
different from their king ; but they for- 
gave her these defects when they found 
that she was willing to sacrifice all her 
treasures for the public good. 

On the present occasion she was in 
the most fitting element for the display 
of her gifts and powers. In every 
place where her presence was needful 
she was to be found encouraging, con- 
soling, and proffering aid, medicaments, 
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and food with a most liberal hand. No 
one said now that Her Loftiness was 
acquisitive or mean; but they felt what 
true generosity there may be in a pru- 
dence which is only prudent for the 
sake of others. 

Far otherwise was it with Talora. 
She was ever declaring blame, and pro- 
phesying disaster. Realmah grew so 
wearied of her depressing influence that 
he had her conveyed to the head- 
quarters of Athlah’s army, while he 
kept the Varnah with him, as his first 
aide-de-camp, and as the true dear 
friend to whom he could tell everything, 
even the worst, that had befallen him. 

She had one great merit in his eyes: 
she never troubled him by wishing to 
know what he was doing. Realmah 
received her as he did one of his 
generals, and gave her instructions as if 
she had been a man. 

I have said that the Varnah, when 
married, was not remarkable for good 
looks. But dignity sat well upon her; 
and whatever beauty and grace she 
possessed had been developed by the 
greatness of her position. Such simple- 
minded characters as hers are never 
deficient in dignity; and Realmah was 
thankful, that in this emergency, such 
a woman had been vouchsafed to him, 
as his friend and counsellor, if not his 
consoler, who was worthy in so many 
respects to be the Queen of the Sheviri, 
and who proved to be far greater in 
adversity than in prosperity. 


To be continued. 
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A DEAD LETTER. 


“ 4 ceur blessé—I ombre et le silence.”—H. DE Bauzac. 


1 


I prew it from its china tomb ;— 
It came out feebly scented 

With some thin ghost of past perfume 
That dust and days had lent it. 


An old, stained letter,—folded still! 
To read with due composure 

I sought the sun-lit window-sill 
Above the gray inclosure, 


That, glimmering in the sultry haze, 
Faint-flowered, dimly shaded, 

Slumbered, like Goldsmith’s Madam Blaize, 
Bedizened and brocaded. 


A queer old place! You'd surely say 
Some tea-board garden-maker 

Had planned it in Dutch William’s day 
To please some florist Quaker, 


So trim it was. The yew-trees still, 
With pious care perverted, 

Grew in the same grim shapes; and still 
The lipless dolphin spirted ; 


Still in his wonted state abode 
The broken-nosed Apollo ; 

And still the cypress-arbour showed 
The same umbrageous hollow. 


Only,—as fresh young Beauty gleams 
From coffee-coloured laces,— 

So peeped from its old-fashioned dreams 
The fresher modern traces ; 
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For idle mallet, hoop, and ball 
Upon the lawn were lying; 
A magazine, a tumbled shawl, 
Round which the swifts were flying ; 


And tossed beside the Guelder rose 
A heap of rainbow knitting, 

Where, blinking in her pleased repose, 
A Persian cat was sitting. 


“A place to love in,—live,—for aye, 
If we too, like Tithonus, 
Could find some god to stretch the gray, 
Scant life the Fates have thrown us; 


* But now by steam we run the race ae 
With buttoned heart and pocket ; 
Our Love’s a gilded, surplus grace,— 
Just like an empty locket. 


“¢The time is out of joint.’ Who will, 
May strive to make it better ; 
For me, this warm old window-sill, 


And this old dusty letter.” 


Il, 


“Dear John (the letter ran), it can’t, can’t be, 
For Father’s gone to Chorley Fair with Sam, 
And Mother’s storing Apples,—Prve and Me 
Up to our Elbows making Damson Jam: 
But we shall meet before a Week is gone,— 
‘’Tis a long Lane that has no Turing,’ /o/in/ 


“ Only till Sunday next, and then you'll wait 
Behind the White-Thorn, by the broken Stile-- 
We can go round and catch them at the Gate,— 
All to ourselves, for nearly one long Mile ; 
Dear Prue won't look, and Father he'll go on, 
And Sam’s two Eyes are all for Cissy, John/ 


“ John, she’s so smart,—with every Ribbon new, 
Flame-coloured Sacque, and Crimson Padesoy ; 
As proud as proud; and has the Vapours too 
Just like a Lady ;—calls poor Sam a boy, 
And vows. no Sweet-Heart’s worth the Thinking-on 
Till he’s past Thirty,—I know better, John. 
R2 
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“ My dear, I don’t think that I thought of much 
Before we knew each other, I and you; 

And now, why, /odn, your least, least Finger touch 
Gives me enough to think a Summer through. 
See, for I send you Something! There, ’tis gone! 
Look in this Corner,—mind you find it, John /” 


III. 





This was the matter of the note,— 
A long-forgot deposit, 

Dropped in a Chelsea Dragon’s throat, 
Deep in a fragrant closet, 


Piled with a modish Dresden world,— 
Beaux, beauties, prayers, and poses, 

Bonzes with squat legs undercurled, 
And great jars filled with roses. 


Ah, heart that wrote! Ah, lips that kissed! 
You had no thought or presage 

Into what keeping you dismissed 
Your simple old-world message ! 


A reverent one. Though we to-day 
Distrust beliefs and powers, 

The artless, ageless things you say 
Are fresh as God’s own flowers, 


Starring some pure primeval spring, 
Ere Gold had grown despotic,— 

Ere Life was yet a selfish thing, 
Or Love a mere exotic. 


I need not search too much to find 
Whose lot it was to send it, 

That feel upon me yet the kind, 
Soft hand of her who penned it; 


And see, through two-score years of smoke, 
In prim, bygone apparel, 

Shine from yon time-black Norway oak 
The face of Patience Caryl,— 
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The pale, smooth forehead, silver-tressed ; 

The gray gown, quaintly flowered ; 
The spotless, stately coif whose crest 
Like Hector’s horse-plume towered ; 






And still that sweet half-solemn look 
Where some past thought was clinging, 
As when one shuts a serious book 
To hear the thrushes singing. 


I kneel to you! Of those you were, 
Whose kind old hearts grow mellow,— 
Whose fair old faces grow more fair 
As Point and Flanders yellow ; 





Whom some old store of garnered grief, 
Their placid temples shading, , 

Crowns like a wreath of autumn leaf 
With tender tints of fading. 


Peace to your soul! You died unwed 
Despite this loving letter. 

And what of John? Of John be said 
The less, I think, the better. 


Austin Dosson. 








THE SUN AS A TYPE OF THE 





MATERIAL UNIVERSE. 


BY BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D., F.R.S. AND J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S. 


I, 


Ir is not necessary for our present pur- 
pose either that we should re-open the 
discussion as to the real discoverer of 
the solar spots, or that we should at- 
tempt to realize the strange and over- 
whelming mixture of wonder and awe, 
not to say delight and terror, with which 
the announcement must have been re- 
ceived. Man with a wondrous “optick- 
tube” had at last dared to peer into the 
secrets of the sun, and had, all uncon- 
sciously, by so doing dealt a deathblow 
at the fundamental Aristotelian doctrine 
of the immutability and incorruptibility 
of the heavens. The secret had been 
surprised ; the sun was no longer the 
exemplar of spotless purity. 

It is not astonishing, therefore, that 
whether we regard Galileo or Fabricius 
or Scheiner as the real discoverer, the 
secret was kept for many months before 
either of them gave it to the world ; or 
that the latter, a Jesuit, was only per- 
mitted by his ecclesiastical superior— 
who, so runs the record, remarked to him 
that he had read Aristotle’s writings from 
end to end many times without finding 
any mention of solar spots—to publish 
his discovery at last under a nom de 
plume. These facts tell as strongly as 
anything can do of the mixed emo- 
tions of those pioneers in the field 
of solar research. The secret divulged, 
however, the schoolman was soon 
merged in the investigator, and the 
problem was attacked with a closeness 
and ardour which are almost models 
for modern observers. Witness Galileo’s 
first letter to Welser, the chief magis- 
trate of Augsburg, dated May 4, 1612, 
and Scheiner’s last to the same person- 
age, dated July 25, 1612, under the 
signature of A pelles latens post tabulam. 

It would seem, indeed, that every- 
thing which could be reaped by the in- 


struments at their command was imme- 
diately garnered. The motion of the spots 
across the sun’s dise from east to west ; 
the period in which they performed a 
complete circuit ; their changes from day 
to day ; the fact that they appeared for 
the most part in two zones, one north, 
the other south of the equator,—are 
samples of the secrets which the sun 
was at once compelled to yield up. 
What the spots were not was a question 
amply and closely discussed both by 
Galileo and Scheiner; but as to what 
they were, agreement was more difficult : 
Galileo at one time declared for clouds 
in an invisible atmosphere of the sun, 
Scheiner for a density and opacity equal 
to that of the moon—in fact for planets 
separated from the sun’s surface, and 
revolving round him like Mercury and 
Venus. 

From the time of Galileo to 1769, or 
during nearly a century and a half, our 
knowledge was not increased by any 
new fact of importance, although in 
1630 Scheiner managed to write a book 
of 784 pages! on the work which had 
been done in the two decades which had 
then elapsed since the discovery. It is 
true that Delambre has declared that 
there is not matter in this ponderous folio 
for fifty pages, but we hold that De- 
lambre’s dictum is harsh to a degree, 
and that when he made it he had 
entirely left out of sight the con- 
ditions under which the book had been 
written. 


In the year 1769 there was a very 
large spot visible upon the sun, and Dr. 
Wilson, of Glasgow, observed it very 
carefully, and demonstrated subse- 
quently? that the spot was a cavity— 


1 “Rosa Ursina, sive Sol ex admirando 
facularum et macularum suarum,” &c. 
2“ Phil. Trans.,” 1774. 
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a conclusion which, although combated 
by Lalande at once, and by others in 
quite recent times, maintained and still 
maintains its ground. He also showed 
that the surface of the sun was probably 
of a cloudy nature. 

Wilson, the author of the important 
observation to which we have just re- 
ferred, was also the first to put forward 
an elaborate theory of the origin and 
nature of sun-spots which much influ- 
enced the subsequent work till quite 
recently. These theories, subsequently 
taken up by Bode and Sir William 
Herschel, possess, however, but an his- 
torical interest, and it is no part of our 
present purpose to enlarge upon them. 
It must suffice to say that they were 
based on the assumption that the sun 
itself was a habitable, cool, glade-bedeckt 
globe beneath the luminous atmosphere, 
and that the appearance of a sun-spot 
was due to a gaseous eruption breaking 
through the cloudy envelopes of the 
solid globe: while La Hire held that 
they were purely surface-phenomena, 
and Lalande, that they were actual ele- 
vations. 


Before we allude to the more recent dis- 
coveries in solar physics, it will be well to 
describe as briefly as possible the actual 
general appearance presented by the sun 
in a powerful telescope ; always remem- 
bering that our mighty luminary is some 
91,000,000 miles removed, that its dia- 
meter is 100 times that of our earth, 
and that the chasms we call sun-spots are 
sometimes large enough to swallow us 
up, and half a dozen of our sister planets 
besides ; while if we employ the finest 
telescope, under the most favourable 
atmospheric conditions, we are only 
enabled to observe the various phe- 
nomena as we should do with the 
naked eye at a distance of 180,000 
miles. 

We may begin by saying that the 
whole brilliant surface of the sun, called 
the photosphere, except those portions 
occupied by the spots, is coarsely mot- 
tled; the surface is in fact principally 
made up of luminous masses—described 
by Sir William Herschel as corrugations 


—and small points of unequal light, im- 
perfectly separated from each other by 
rows of minute dark dots, called pores, 
the intervals between them being ex- 
tremely small, and occupied by a sub- 
stance decidedly less luminous than the 
general surface. Mr. Nasmyth has 
stated that these luminous objects are 
of an exceedingly definite shape and 
general uniformity of size (at least as 
seen in projection, in the central por- 
tions of the disc), something like the 
oblong leaves of a willow-tree. Accord- 
ing to other observers, however, these 
luminous masses present almost every 
variety of irregular form: they have 
been stated to resemble “rice grains,” 
“granules or granulations,” “ untidy 
circular masses,” things “twice as long 
as broad,” “three times as long as broad,” 
and soon. With regard to the general 
surface of the sun, therefore, it is not so 
easy to reconcile the conflicting opinions 
to which we have alluded. 

The word “ willow-leaf,” however, 
very well paints the appearance of the 
minute details sometimes observed in 
spots—details made up of elongated 
masses of unequal brightness, so ar- 
ranged that for the most part they 
point like so many arrows to the centre 
of the spot. At other times, and even 
in the same spot, the jagged edge has 
caused the interior edge of the penum- 
bra to be likened to coarse thatching 
with straw, the edges of which have been 
left untrimmed. But other appearances 
are assumed, depending upon the amount 
and kind of action going on in the spot 
at the time. 

Further, we know that on the bright 
surface of the sun rests an absorptive 
atmosphere, for the luminosity is re- 
markably less bright near the borders. 

The first things which strike us—the 
most salient phenomena—on the sun’s 
surface are the spots, which always 
make their appearance on the same side 
of the sun, travel across it in about 
fourteen days, and then disappear on 
the other side. This is not all: if ob- 
served in June, they describe a straight 
line across the sun’s face or disc with a 
dip downwards ; if in September, they 
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cross in a curve ; in December they go 
straight across again, with a dip up- 
wards ; and in February their paths are 
again curved, this time with the curve 
in the opposite direction. These were 
the phenomena which proved to Galileo 
that the apparent motion is due to the 
sun’s actual rotation, and from their 
motions the position of the sun’s axis 
has been determined with the greatest 
accuracy. 

Spots generally exhibit three shades 
of darkness, and float as it were in the 
general bright surface or photosphere, 
the darkness increasing from the general 
surface till the apparent centre of the 
spot is reached; we have first the 
penumbra, then the umbra, then the 
nucleus. But sometimes the darker 
portions are excentric, and very irre- 
gular in outline. 

We next come to the brighter por- 
tions of the general surface, which are 
well visible near the edge of the solar 
disc, and especially about spots approach- 
ing the edge. ‘They are bright streaks 
of diversified form, quite distinct in 
outline, and either entirely separate or 
uniting in various ways into ridges and 
network. These appearances, which have 
been termed facule, are the most brilliant 
parts of the sun. Where, near the limb, 
the spots become invisible because they 
are hollows, these undulated shining 
ridges still indicate their place—being 
more remarkable thereabout than else- 
where on the limb, though everywhere 
traceable in good observing weather. 
Facule appear of all magnitudes, 
and range from barely discernible, 
softly-gleaming narrow tracts, 1,000 
miles long, to continuous, complicated, 
and heapy ridges, 40,000 miles and 
more in length, and 1,000 to 4,000 
miles broad. 


Let us next inquire into the nature 
of this brilliantly shining envelope. 
As first imagined by Wilson and after- 
wards asserted by Herschel, it is doubt- 
less of a cloudy structure. It is impos- 
sible to observe the sun, near a spot, 
under good atmospheric conditions, 
without being quite convinced of this: 
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in fact diligent observation of the umbra 
and penumbra reveals the fact that 
change is going on incessantly in the 
region of the spots. Sometimes, after 
the lapse of an hour even, changes are 
noticed : here a portion of the penumbra 
is seen setting sail across the umbra ; 
there a portion of the umbra is melting 
from sight ; here, again, is an evident 
change of position and direction in 
masses which retain their form. The 
two following woodcuts show the changes 
which took place, in two days, in the 
great sun-spots of October 1865. 





Nowit has been satisfactorily proved, 
notably by a beautiful stereoscopic com- 
bination of them, suggested by Mr. 
De la Rue, that the faculw are higher 
than the general surface ; that is, where 
the clouds are highest they appear 
brightest—we see facule—because they 
extend high into the absorbing atmo- 
sphere, and consequently there is a 
smaller thickness of atmosphere there 
between them and us, and consequently 
less absorption there than elsewhere. 
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The more minute features—the granules 
—are most probably the dome-like tops 
of smaller cloud masses, bright for 
the same reason that the facule are 
bright, but to a less degree; the fact 
also that the granules lengthen out as 
they approach the umbra of a spot is 
similar to the effect observed in the 
clouds in our own sky lengthened out 
when they are drawn into a current. 


It is seen, therefore, that the surface 
of the sun is wneven, and that change of 
form is perpetually going on: these are 
conditions impossible in either a liquid 
or solid surface, such as land or ocean, 
possible in a surface of cloud or gas. 

The cloud-like nature of the sun’s 
surface follows, moreover, from the na- 
ture of the sun’s light. This increase of 
our knowledge we owe to those immortal 
discoverers Kirchhoff and Bunsen, whose 
wonderful generalization of the results of 
spectrum analysis has given the present 
century a new fulcrum wherewith to 
move the great unknown by the lever 
of inquiry, and bring it into the light. 

Their beautiful discovery has hap- 
pily been described so often and so 
clearly that the readers of Macmillan 
do not require a detailed notice of it 
here. Suffice it to remark that not only 
does it enable us to define the sun as 
the nearest star and to detect some 
ten terrestrial elements as existing in 
a state of vapour in its surrounding, 
absorbing, and therefore cooler, atmo- 
sphere ; but it enables us to state, as a 
proved fact, that the light of the sun 
proceeds from solid or liquid particles 
in a state of intense incandescence or 
glowing heat. 

We shall shortly have occasion to 
refer again to this method of research : 
the more recent work regarding the 
spots demandsattention, however, before- 
hand in order that we may follow as 
much as possible the order of time. It 
has already been stated that the early 
observers detected that the apparent 
motion of the spots was due to the real 
motion of rotation of the sun. But 
this account of their motion we now 
know is not all the truth. In addition 
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to this motion they have a motion of 
their own of such a nature that the 
nearer a spot is to the sun’s equator 
the faster it travels; in fact the rate 
of this proper motion depends upon the 
latitude of the spot. This was one of the 
chief results deduced by Mr. Carrington 
from an elaborate daily investigation 
of the sun extending over six years, a 
stupendous work unsurpassed in the 
acumen and patience brought to the 
task, and rarely equalled in the results 
achieved. 

This discovery of the proper motion 
of the spots at once explained the 
strange discrepancies in the time of the 
sun’s rotation as given by different 
observers—discrepancies so great that 
Delambre declared it was useless to 
continue observations. 

Mr. Carrington’s work did not stand 
alone about this time. The great 
Schwabe had previously determined 
that if the spotted area were taken at 
any one time, its amount varied from 
year to year,—that is, that the spots 
themselves were periodical; having 
periods of maximum and periods of 
minimum, the interval between two 
maximum or minimum periods being 
about eleven years. The lamented 
Dawes and Father Secchi largely in- 
creased our knowledge of the solar sur- 
face, the latter determining specially 
that there was less heat radiated from 
a spot than from the general surface. 

Some time after Mr. Carrington’s 
book! appeared, M. Faye took up the 
question of solar physics with his usual 
elaborate treatment, and communicated 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences two 
papers of great value, in which, inter 
alia, he broached a new theory to 
account for the observed phenomena, 
and especially to explain the dark ap- 
pearances presented by the spots. 

M. Faye regards the interior of the 
sun as consisting of the original nebula, 
from which our whole system has been 
slowly condensed, in a state of disso- 
ciation; that is, at such an intense heat 
that chemical combinations are impos- 


1 “Observations on Solar Spots.” By R. 
C. Carrington. 
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sible; and he looks upon the photo- 
sphere as the surface at which this heat 
is so acted upon by the cold of space 
as to allow chemical combinations and 
solid and liquid particles to exist. He 
goes on to remark that, if the molecular 
and atomic forces of cohesion and affinity 
cease to act in the interior of the mass, 
they come into play on the surface, 
where, in a gaseous mixture of the most 
varied elements, the operations of these 
forces will give rise to precipitations 
(Herschel), clouds (Wilson), and non- 
gaseous particles capable of incan- 
descence, of which our brilliant ,terres- 
trial flames offer so many examples. 
These particles, obeying the force of 
gravity, will, in falling, regain the 
temperature of dissociation, and will be 
replaced in the superficial layer by 
ascending gaseous masses, which will 
act in the same manner. The general 
equilibrium, therefore, will be disturbed 
in the vertical direction only by an 
unceasing exchange going on between 
the interior and the exterior. 

Having in this manner accounted for 
the photosphere and for the incessant 
change which is observed, M. Faye goes 
on as we translate him :— 

“The formation of the photosphere 
‘* will now enable us to account for the 
** spots and their movements. We have 
“seen that the successive layers are 
“ constantly traversed by vertical cur- 
“ rents, both ascending and descending. 
“In this perpetual agitation we can 
“readily imagine that where the ascend- 
“ing current becomes more intense the 
“ luminous matter of the photosphere is 
“ momentarily dissipated. Through this 
** kind of unveiling it is not the solid cold 
“and black nucleus of the sun that we 
‘* shall perceive, but theinternal ambient, 
“ gaseous mass,” 

In this quotation we have the two 
most important points of M. Faye’s 
theory ; namely, that the spots are caused 
by an uprush, and that their dark ap- 
pearance is due to feeble radiation from 
a gaseous surface. 

M. Faye also considers that the facule, 
like the spots, are due to ascending 
currents, and he then attempts to account 


for the proper motion of the spots by 
these ascending currents :—“ From the 
“continual changes going on between 
“the lower beds of the surface by 
“means of vertical currents, we must 
“conclude that the ordinary laws of 
“ rotation in a fluid mass in a state of 
‘ equilibrium are strangely altered, since 
“ this equilibrium isconstantly disturbed 
“ in a vertical direction. The ascending 
“masses which spring from a great 
“ depth arrive at the top with a linear 
* velocity of rotation less than that of 
“ the surface, because the layers whence 
“ they are derived have a smaller radius. 
“ Hence a general lagging in the move- 
** ment of the photosphere.” 

These remarks of M. Faye will be 
found in the Comptes Rendus for 16th 
and 23d Jan. 1865. During the same 
month, a paper’ was read at the 

toyal Society, in which certain results 
derived from the photographs taken at 
Kew, and certain theories based there- 
from, were discussed. We limit our- 
selves to the two most typical passages 
in this paper :— 

“* Since the central or bottom part of 
“a spot is much less luminous than the 
** sun’s photosphere, it may perhaps be 
“ concluded that the spot is of a lower 
** temperature than the photosphere. . .” 

“ May notthe falling behind of facule” 
(ample evidence of which is given in 
the paper) “ be the physical reaction of 
“the proper motion of spots observed 
“by Carrington? so that while the 
“ current passing upwards falls behind, 
“carrying the luminous matter with 
“it, the current coming down moves 
“ forward, carrying the spot with it; and 
“ may not this current coming from a 
“ colder region account for the deficient 
“luminosity which characterises a spot?” 

We see at once that on these points 
there is a perfectly clear issue between the 
two theories. M. Faye holds the spot 
to radiate feebly because it is hotter—in 
fact because it unfolds to us the interior 
of the sun in a state of dissociation. The 
Kew observers hold that it is less lumi- 


1 “Researches on Solar Physics.” By Warren 
De la Rue, Balfour Stewart, and B. Loewy 
(Proc. Royal Society, vol. xv. p. 37). 
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nous because it is colder. Again, M. 
Faye holds that a spot is due to an 
uprush: the Kew observers, that it is 
due to a downrush. 

At the outset there were many argu- 
ments against M. Faye’s hypothesis. 
The law of exchanges was utterly against 
his idea of the darkness of a spot, 
for if it were the interior of the sun 
which we saw, and its radiation were 
feeble, then its absorption would have 
been equally feeble and the sun would 
be spotless ; for where the photosphere 
was torn away on the side nearest us, 
we should be able to see, through the sun, 
the lower surface of the photosphere on 
the opposite side. 

Again, the arguments in favour of an 
uprush, in the case both of spots and 
faculx, are not very clear, nor have we 
a satisfactory explanation of the falling 
behind of the facule. But we had not 
long to wait for facts which, as far as 
we can see, have entirely settled the 
question. First, as to the downrush 
into a spot. In 1865 two observers— 
one in France, the other in Enyland— 
carefully observed the fine spots from 
time to time visible on the sun’s disc in 
that year ; and the observations of both 
tend to show the absolute certainty 
that if spots are not caused by down- 
rushes, they are, at all events, fed by 
them. 

Let us hear the French observer first :1 
“« La rapidité des changements est telle, 
“que lon peut suivre dans une méme 
* journée des courants des mati¢res pho- 
“tosphériques se précipitant dans le 
“ gouffre principal en y transportant les 
“ petites taches voisines; celles-ci en 
“s’ajoutant & la grande, augmentent 
“son ouverture et prouvent ainsi que la 
“masse entitre de cette portion de 
“ V’écorce solaire est transportée par ce 
“ courant.” 

The evidence derived from a spot 
observed in the next month through 
London fog is not less conclusive.” 

1M. Chacornac, “ Bulletin des Observations 
faites & Ville-Urbanne. Groupes des Taches 
Solaires,” 6th March, 1865. 

2 “ Observations of a Sun-Spot,” by J. Nor- 
man Lockyer (Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, vol. xxv. p. 236). 
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The spot had a tongue of facula 
stretching half-way over it. When the 
observation commenced at 11°30 on 
April 2, this tongue of facula was ex- 
tremely brilliant ;, by 1 o’clock it had 
become less brilliant than any portion 
of the penumbra: at the same time the 
faculous mass seemed to be giving out 
its end, veiling the umbra gradually 
with a kind of stratus cloud evolved 
out of it, which after a time again con- 
densed into masses resembling the 
willow-leaves in the penumbra, only 
less distinct. 

The argument for the downrush is 
to be found in the fact of the diminution 
of brightness ; accepting as proved, first, 
that the facule are higher than the 
general surface, and, secondly, that a 
spot is a cavity. But it does not 
wholly depend upon this, for the masses 
or granulations on the general surface 
of the sun appear to lengthen out when 
they reach the penumbral region, as if 
they were acted upon by a current, and 
this may also explain the constantly 
observed difference in the shape of the 


“ Willow-leaves” detaching themselves from 
the penumbra. A very faint one at F. 


cloud masses on the general surface and 
in the penumbra. In this connexion 
it is worthy of remark, that when a 
solitary willow-leaf is seen over the 
centre of a spot, it is often observed to 
be nearly circular, as if its longer axis 
were tipped down. It is fair to add, 
however, that observations of the re- 
quisite delicacy can be very rarely made, 
owing to the many coincident con- 
ditions necessary. 


The fact that a spot is due to ab- 
sorption has next to be considered. On 
M. Faye’s theory, as it will doubtless 
have already suggested itself to the 
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reader, could a sun-spot be observed 
by means of a spectroscope ; as, by hypo- 
thesis, we have radiation from a gas in 
a state of dissociation, the resulting 
spectrum would be a gaseous one—that 
is, it would consist of bright lines. We, 
in fact, should get from a spot a spectrum 
absolutely different from that which 
belongs to the light emitted from the 
general surface, the latter being a band 
of rich colour going from red through yel- 
low, green, blue, indigo, to the intensest 
lavender, crossed by innumerable black 
lines of different intensity, the former 
consisting only of three or four thin 
bands of light, located in the green 
portion of the spectrum. 

On the absorption-hypothesis there 
would be none of these bright lines ; 
we should get a spectrum in the par- 
ticular region of the spot similar to 
the average solar one, but showing 
evidence of greater absorption. This 
was put to the test in 1866.1 

The method adopted was to apply a 
direct-vision spectroscope to a 64-inch 
equatorial, so that it was possible to 
observe at one time the spectra of the 
umbra of a spot and of the adjoining 
photosphere or penumbra. 

On turning the telescope and spec- 
trum-apparatus, driven by clock-work, 
on to the sun, the solar spectrum was 
observed in the field of view of the 
spectroscope with its central portion 
(corresponding to the diameter of the 
umbra falling on the slit) greatly en- 
feebled in brilliancy. 

All the absorption-bands visible in 
the spectrum of the photosphere, above 
and below, were visible in the spectrum 
of the spot ; but they appeared thicker 
where they crossed the spot spectrum. 
There was not the slightest indication 
of any bright bands. 

The dispersive power of the spectro- 
scope employed was not sufficient to 
enable it to be determined whether the 
decreased brilliancy of the spot-spectrum 
was due in any measure to a greater 
number of bands of absorption. 

2o eee Observations of the Sun,” 


by J. Norman Lockyer (Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, vol. xv. p. 256). _ 
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The Royal Society at once recognised 
the importance of this discovery, al- 
though it was put forward with much 
hesitation, as the instrument employed 
was not of sufficient dispersive power, 
and the spot itself was not a very 
favourable one for the experiment. A 
larger instrument has now been con- 
structed, and detailed observations are 
now about to be commenced under the 
auspices of that body. In the mean- 
time, however, this settlement of the 
long-debated question has _ recently 
been entirely endorsed by Mr. Huggins, 
whose discovery of the physical consti- 
tution of nebule, and spectroscopic 
observations of the fixed stars, make 
his opinion of the greatest possible 
weight. 


We have thus, as briefly as possible, 
traced up our knowledge of the sun’s 
surface from the times of Galileo to our 
own. That surface, we have learnt, is 
of a cloudy nature, the light and heat 
being derived from the solid incande- 
scent particles of which the clouds are 
composed. Further, there are exchanges 
perpetually going on between the cooler 
exterior and the interior. The descend- 
ing current is accompanied by a spot, 
the ascending one by a facula; and 
finally, the dark appearance of a spot, 
like the darkening of the limb, is due 
to the absorptive properties of the sun’s 
atmosphere. 

Let us, for one moment, compare the 
sun’s envelope with our own, and ob- 
serve the action of the latter when the 
sun is withdrawn. 

The general surface of the ground is 
a good radiator. On the other hand, the 
atmosphere is at once a feeble absorbent 
and a feeble radiator. When the sun’s 
influence is withdrawn from the earth’s 
surface, and the sky is clear, the 
general surface of the ground and the 
leaves of plants give off their heat, 
which is radiated into space unimpeded 
by the very feeble absorbing power of 
the air; on the other hand, the air, 
being a feeble radiator, gives back little 
or nothing in return. 

As far as radiation is concerned, there- 














fore, the ground and leaves get rapidly 
cooler, nor is this loss of heat made up 
by any other process. Little or no heat 
can reach the cooled surface by conduc- 
tion, for ground, leaves, and air are bad 
conductors. Further, convection does 
not operate, for the particles of air next 
the cooled surface becoming cooler them- 
selves become also heavier, and remain 
where they are. There is, therefore, no 
hindrance to the cooling of the earth’s 
surface, which in its turn cools the air 
in contact with it until the air has 
reached so low a temperature that it 
cannot longer retain all its vapour. 
Part of the vapour is, therefore, de- 
posited as moisture (or hoar frost if the 
temperature be below freezing-point), on 
the surface of the ground and the leaves 
of plants ; and this is the explanation 
of dew and hoar frost, which we get 
when there is free exposure to the 
open sky. If there be cloud, a glass 
frame, matting, or any obstacle in the 
shape of a good radiator, interposed be- 
tween the body and the sky, there will 
be no deposition of dew, because a 
quantity of heat will be derived from 
the radiator which has been interposed. 
Heat will therefore be lost very slowly, 
and moisture will not be deposited. 
It must be borne in mind that the pre- 
sence of cloud makes an essential differ- 
ence. We may suppose something 
equivalent to the deposition of dew, or, 
at all events, great radiation, to be 
taking place on the upper surface of the 
cloud, not under the cloud. The heat 
of the bodies is retained in the latter 
region, the radiation being diminished, 
or rather compensated, by counter- 
radiation. It may be instructive to 
place ourselves in imagination above 
the surface of such a cloud, the sun 
being withdrawn, and consider for a 
moment what probably takes place. 
The small deposited particles, being 
great radiators, will rapidly get colder 
than the surrounding air; they will, at 
the same time, cool the air around them ; 
and the air, being cooled, and thereby 
rendered heavier, will descend. There 
will thus be descending currents of air. 
But descending convection currents are 
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naturally accompanied with ascending 


ones. There will therefore be ascending 
currents, conveying upwards some of the 
comparatively warm air from below. It 
is not impossible that such currents may 
assume in nature somewhat large dimen- 
sions, and that the cloud may therefore 
present to a beholder regarding it from 
a great distance above, an irregular, 
pitted, notched shape ; in fact, exactly 
such an appearance as we see on the 
sun, the envelope of which, parvis com- 
ponere magna, may resemble in its me- 
chanism that of a planet like our own 
with its sun withdrawn. 


So far we have only referred to the 
phenomenon ordinarily visible to us. 
Another part of the sun’s physical 
constitution is rendered visible during 
total eclipses. We allude to the nature 
of its atmosphere. Eclipse-teachings, 
therefore, are of high value ; but they 
certainly are not of such high value 
as ordinary observations of its surface, 
although they are in their nature much 
more sensational, for a total eclipse of 
the sun is at once one of the grandest 
and most awe-inspiring sights it is pos- 
sible for man to witness. All nature 
conspires to make it strange and un- 
earthly. The sky grows of a dusky 
livid, or purple, or yellowish crimson 
colour, which gradually darkens, and 
the colour appears to run over large 
portions of the sky, irrespective of the 
clouds; the sea turns lurid red; the 
moon’s shadow sweeps across the surface 
of the earth, and is even seen in the air ; 
all sense of distance is lost ; the faces of 
men assume a livid hue; fowls hasten 
to roost ; flowers close; cocks crow; nor 
does the animal world escape the general 
excitement. 

Soon the stars burst out; and sur- 
rounding the dark moon on all sides is 
seen a glorious halo, generally of a silver- 
white light: this is called the corona, 
It is slightly radiated in structure, and 
extends sometimes beyond the moon to 
a distance equal to her diameter. 
Besides this, rays of light, called 
aigrettes, diverge from the moon’s edge, 
and appear to be shining through the 
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light of the corona. In some eclipses 
parts of the corona have reached to a 
much greater distance from the moon’s 
edge than in others. 

It is supposed that the corona is the 
sun’s atmosphere, which is not seen 
when the sun itself is visible, owing to 
the overpowering light of the latter. 

When the totality has commenced, 
apparently close to the edge of the 
moon, and therefore within the corona, 
are observed fantastically-shaped masses, 
full lake-red, fading into rose-pink, 
variously called red-flames and red-pro- 
minences. Two of the most remarkable 
of these hitherto noticed were observed 
in the eclipse of 1851. 

It has been definitely established by 
the exquisite eclipse photographs of De 
la Rue and Secchi, that these promi- 
nences belong to the sun, as those at 
first visible on the eastern side are 
gradually obscured by the moon, while 
those on the western are becoming 
more visible, owing to the moon’s 
motion from west to east over the 
sun. The height of some of them 
above the sun’s surface is upwards of 
70,000 miles, 

It is not yet known what these 
strange red prominences are ; but while 
we write astronomers are trooping to 
India to settle the question at the 
coming total eclipse. England, France, 
Prussia, and other European states will 
be represented, while—a happy evi- 
dence of the sooner or later prevalence 
of truth — the successor of Galileo’s 
persecutor, will be represented by 
one of the most accomplished astro- 
nomers of modern times—Father Secchi, 
a Jesuit, who, we trust, will be among 
the foremost to crown the edifice of 
which Galileo laid the foundation-stone ; 
for, in fact, a knowledge of the nature of 
the red prominences seems now to be 
the only thing wanting to complete a 
sketch of the visible solar phenomena 
apart from their causes. Of course 
there is much detailed drawing to be 
added afterwards. 

But, even at present, we are in a 
position to imagine what the real nature 
of the prominences may be, 
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In the first place, a diligent spectro- 
scope sweeping round the edge of the 
sun has not revealed any bright lines. 
This is strong negative evidence that 
they are not masses of incandescent 
vapour or gas; for as the light from 
such vapour or gas is almost monochro- 
matic, it should be as easy to detect 
as that of the immeasurably distant 
nebule. 

Secondly, we know that the atmo- 
sphere of the sun is colder than the 
photosphere, and that in the latter we 
have incandescent particles of solid 
matter. As the prominences are possibly 
not due to incandescent vapour, the 
question remains whether they may be 
attributable to sub-incandescent par- 
ticles of solid matter at a red glowing 
heat only, suspended in the atmosphere. 
In fact, whether the particles in the 
photosphere itself may not be likened 
to a white-hot poker, and those in 
the atmosphere to merely a red-hot 
one. 


In the previous part of this article 
attention has been directed solely to the 
immediate cause of a sun-spot; and an 
attempt has been made to show that a 
downrush of comparatively cold atmo- 
sphere from above, accompanied with 
an uprush of warm atmosphere from 
below, is the only sufficient explanation 
of the phenomena observed. It has 
also been shown, as the result of a care- 
ful scrutiny of the whole surface of the 
sun, that there are probably convection 
currents in constant operation all over 
the disc—a condition of things which 
we might expect from the intensely hot 
state of the sun’s surface combined with 
the enormous gravity of matter there 
placed. A sun-spot may thus not im- 
probably be regarded as an enormous 
development under exceptional circum- 
stances of what is constantly occuring 
all over the sun’s surface. This remark 
brings us a step further in our inquiry 
by suggesting the question, What are 
the exceptional circumstances that cause 
the ordinary convection currents of the 
sun’s surface to develop themselves occa- 
sionally into sun-spots? This inquiry 

















may be rendered more general by dis- 
missing from the mind all idea of the 
nature of sun-spots: it is not essential 
to know what they are, whether con- 
vection currents or something else. The 
question now is not what is their nature, 
but what is their cause, or rather, in the 
present state of our ignorance, are they 
connected with any other phenomena 
that may serve to throw light upon 
their cause? This inquiry divides itself 
into the four following heads :— 

1. Does the amount of spotted sur- 
face of the sun vary from time to time ? 

2. Is the region of outbreak of a spot 
confined to any particular part of the 
sun’s disc ? 

3. When a spot is formed, does it 
obey any laws with regard to increase 
and diminution ? 

4. And finally, are spots connected 
with any other phenomena on the earth’s 
surface or elsewhere ? 

The remainder of the article will con- 
sist of an attempt to answer these four 
questions. 

Now, in the first place, as has been 
already noticed, the amount of spotted 
surface has a ten-yearly period. This 
has been discovered through the labours 
of the veteran astronomer Hofrath 
Schwabe, of Dessau, who has now for 
about forty years been engaged without 
intermission in registering the number 
of spots which appear on the sun’s 
surface. 

Herr Schwabe has found as the result 
of his labours, that in the year 1828 
there were 225 groups, against 161 
groups in 1827, and 199 in 1829 ; the 
year 1828 was therefore a year of maxi- 
mum. After this the number of groups 
gradually decreased until in 1833 there 
were only 33 new groups observed. 
After this year they began again to 
increase, and in 1837 they attained 
another maximum. The next year of 
maximum was 1848, and the next after 
it 1859. We may therefore expect 
another in the course of a few years ; 
indeed at the present moment the 
number of spots is increasing. We 
are still ignorant of the ultimate cause 
of this periodicity, but independent 
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observations by the Kew Observers,! 
and by Hofrath Schwabe, lead to the 
impression that in years of minimum 
there is a less amount of cold-absorbing 
atmosphere above the photosphere and 
consequently a smaller tendency to 
the downrush of cold matter in large 
quantity. The observations above re- 
ferred to seem to indicate for years 
of minimum a more uniform bright- 
ness of the sun’s surface,—that is to 
say, a less amount of absorption or 
falling off towards the limb, a phe- 
nomenon which, it has been already 
shown, depends upon the amount 
of cold-absorbing atmosphere above the 
region of light. 

We pass on to the second question, 
as to the region of outbreak of a spot. 

This question has been answered in 
an admirable manner by Carrington, 
who showed in a complete discussion of 
all the spots extending from 1854 to 
1860, that, generally speaking, the 
region of outbreak of spots is the 
equatorial zone of the sun. At 
certain periods, however, he has shown 
that the zone is very closely confined 


to the equator, though at other 
periods it opens out. Such an open- 
ing out began about September 


1856, at which epoch the generality 
of spots were for the most part found 
at a latitude of 30° either north or 
south of the solar equator. After this 
they gradually narrowed in towards 
the equator. The date of the next 
widening out cannot be given until 
the Kew records are reduced, but 
it is believed that at the present 
moment, or very recently, there has 
been a similar phenomenon. Thus while, 
generally speaking, spots attach them- 
selves to the equatorial region of the 
sun, they are nevertheless inconstant in 
their attachment; and just as we have a 
small ripple proceeding on the back of 
a large wave, so we have minor periods 
of opening out proceeding on the back 
of the large period described by Car- 
rington. The Kew Observers have very 
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recently described a smaller period of 
this kind, of four months as nearly as 
possible. 

So much for the solar latitude of 
sun-spots, and now one word with 
regard to solar longitude. If the sun 
could be sliced like an orange from pole 
to pole by sections of longitude, it is 
conceivable that one of these sections 
might be found to be composed of a 
different material from the others, more 
favourable to the development of spots. 
As a matter of fact, however, we have 
no reason for supposing this; and we 
believe that the conclusion come to 
by Carrington as the result of his re- 
searches is, that there seems to be no 
continuous preference given to one solar 
longitude over another as far as regards 
the outbreak of spots. But this leads 
us on to the next question, as to 
the behaviour of a spot when once 
formed, with regard to increase and 
diminution. 

Now, while it may with much pro- 
bability be asserted, that no continuous 
preference is shown to one solar 
longitude over another as regards the 
outbreak of spots, yet the longitudinal 
portion at which a spot breaks out, and 
its behaviour after it has made its appear- 
ance, are nevertheless not accidentally 
determined. It is an astounding but 
apparently well-proved fact, that the 
birth and behaviour of spots is regu- 
lated by the position of the planetary 
bodies, so that we may cast the horo- 
scope of a sun-spot with some approach 
to truth. In order to obtain grounds 
for this conclusion, the Kew Observers 
have laboriously measured the area of 
all the sun-spots observed by Carrington 
from 1854 to 1860, and they find, as 
the result of their inquiries, that a spot 
has a tendency to break out at that por- 
tion of the sun which is nearest to the 
planet Venus. As the sun rotates, 
carrying the newly-born spot further 
away from this planet, the spot 
grows larger, attaining its maximum 
at the point furthest from Venus, and 
decreasing again on its approaching this 
planet. We here speak of Venus, as it 
appears to be the most influential of all 
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the planets in this respect. Jupiter 
appears also to have much influence ; 
and more recently, it has been shown 
that Mercury has an influence of the 
same nature, although more difficult 
to discuss on account of his rapid 
motion. 

Should therefore any two of these 
planets—or, still better, should all three 
—be acting together at the same place 
upon the sun, we may expect a very 
large amount of spots, which will attain 
their maximum at that portion of the 
sun most remote from these planets. 
When we say that very good evidence 
has been shown for this statement, we 
mean that it would have been reckoned 
conclusive had the statement been of a 
less’ wonderful character; and, as this 
conclusion is not less important than 
wonderful, we trust that these researches, 
which are being prosecuted under the 
auspices of the Royal Society, will be 
continued until the last remnant of 
doubt is removed from the mind of the 
most sceptical. 

Finally, are spots connected with any 
other phenomena on the earth’s surface 
or elsewhere? For an answer to this 
question we are mainly indebted to the 
labours of General Sabine, the present 
distinguished President of the Royal 
Society. General Sabine has shown, as 
the result of laborious and long-con- 
tinued observations in various parts of 
the globe, that there are occasional dis- 
turbances in the magnetic state of the 
earth, and that these disturbances have 
a periodical . variation coinciding in 
period and epoch with the variation in 
frequency and magnitude of the solar 
spots as observed by Schwabe ; and the 
same philosopher has given us reason to 
conclude that there is a similar coinci- 
dence between the outburst of solar 
spots and of the Aurora Borealis. 

Very recently, also, Mr. Baxendell, of 
Manchester, has published some observa- 
tions from which we may, perhaps, con- 
clude that the direct heat of the sun’s 
rays varies with the state of the sun’s 
surface. These observations re juire con- 
firmation, but they bear out the idea 
that at these periods there is « greater 
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amount of cold absorbing atmosphere 
above the sun’s photosphere ; that is to 
say, the photosphere is further down or 
nearer the sun’s centre, and hence we 
may suppose of a somewhat higher tem- 
perature than when it is further up. 
Under this heading it may be stated 
that we believe Hofrath Schwabe con- 
jectures the possibility of a periodicity 
in the appearance of the planet Jupiter, 
coinciding with the period of spot-fre- 
quency. This, however, is not yet proved. 
We now give the following extract from 
the coneluding remarks of the Kew 
Observers in their paper ou Planetary 
Influence :— 

“The following question may occur 
“to our readers :—How is it possible 
“that a planet so far from the sun as 
“ Venus or Jupiter can cause mechani- 
“cal changes so vast as those which 
“sun-spots cxhibit? We would reply 
“in the following terms to this ob- 
* jection :— 

“We do not of course imagine that 
“we have as yet determined the nature 
“of the influence exerted by these 
“planets on the sun; but we would 
“nevertheless refer to an opinion ex- 
* pressed by Professor Tait, that the pro- 
* perties of a body, especially those with 
“respect to heat and light, may be in- 
“fluenced by the neighbourhood of a 
“large body. Now an influence of this 
“ kind would naturally be most powerful 
“upon a body such as the sun, which 
“ possesses a very high temperature, just 
“as a poker thrust into a hot furnace 
“will create a greater disturbance of 
“the heat than if thrust into a chamber 
“very little hotter than itself’... .. 
“The molecular state of the sun, just as 
“that of the cannon or of fulminating 
“ powder, may be externally sensitive to 
“ impressions from without,—indeed, we 
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“have independent grounds for sup- 
“posing that such is the case. We 
“may infer from certain experiments, 
“* especially those of Cagniard de Latour, 
“that at a very high temperature and 
“under a very great pressure the latent 
“heat of vaporisation is very small, so 
“that a comparatively small amount 
“ of heat will cause a considerable mass 
“of liquid to assume the gaseous form, 
“and vice versi. We may thus very 
“well suppose that an extremely small 
“withdrawal of heat from the sun 
“might cause a copious condensation ; 
“and this change of molecular state 
“would, of course, by means of altered 
“reflection, &c. alter to a considerable 
* extent the distribution over the various 
“particles of the sun’s surface of an 
“enormous quantity of heat, and great 
“ mechanical changes might very easily 
“ result.” 

The speculative outcome of the inves- 
tigation described in the latter part of 
this article may be briefly stated as 
follows :— 

There seems to be great molecular 
delicacy of construction in the sun, and 
probably also, to an inferior extent, 
in the various planets; and the bond 
between the sun and the various mem- 
bers of our system appears tu be a more 
intimate one than has hitherto been ima- 
gined. Zhe result of all this will be that 
a disturbance from without is very easily 
communicated to our luminary, and that 
uhen it takes place it communicates a 
thrill to the very extvemities of the 
system. 


In a future article the principle of 
delicacy of construction will Le dwelt 
upon at greater length, more especially 
with reference to tle V'lace of Life in a 
Universe of Exergy. 








FROM CHRISTIANIA TO MOLDE. 


BY REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, 


PART L 


We awoke from a very unrefreshing 
sleep on board the Viken, by which we 
had come from Copenhagen, about six 
o’clock on the morning of Friday, the 
27th June last, and found the steamer 
quietly moored to the quay of Chris- 
tiania. The morning was very bright 
and sunny. Hastily dressing ourselves 
and collecting our traps, we stepped 
ashore, glad enough to exchange the 
heaving deep for solid earth, and the 
coffin-like airless berths of the steamer 
for a limitless supply of fresh air blow- 
ing from the hills of Gamle Norge. A 
few leisurely porters and drowsy Govern- 
ment officials, blinking in the sun, 
were lounging about, and neither bustle 
nor business reminded us that we 
were standing on the quay of a metro- 
polis. After waiting a while, a custom- 
house officer condescended to examine 
our luggage, with his hands in his 
pockets and a cigar in his mouth; and 
as we carried no contraband goods, not 
even a flask of Glenlivet or a canister of 
* bird’s-eye,” we were let off very easily, 
and our crumpled toggery was speedily 
repacked. We tried two of the hotels 
which the English are in the habit 
of frequenting, but fortunately for 
our purses we found them quite full, 
and were at last obliged to take 
refuge in the Hétel Scandinavie, where 
we were charged something like native 
prices, and had no reason to complain 
either of the fare or the attention. 
We were told that it was a great gala 
day in Christiania, a market being held 
there called St. Han’s Fair, at which 
timber-merchants from every part of 
Norway meet to buy and sell wood. 
We should certainly not have found 
out this fact for ourselves, for the 
streets appeared to us exceedingly quiet 
and deserted, only two or three people 





at long intervals walking very slowly 
along the rough pavement smoking the 
eternal cigar, and wearing an air of 
leisureliness and repose, as if they were 
the heirs expectant of time, most pro- 
voking to a fidgety and active English- 
man. Most of the population seemed 
to have congregated in our hotel, over- 
flowing bedrooms, stairs, and lobbies, 
treading on each other's toes, distracting 
the hapless waiters by their multifarious 
commands, and filling all the air with a 
confused clattering of unknown tongues. 

Christiania does not strike a stranger 
with much admiration. It is a very 
small city to be a capital, and none of 
the buildings are either ancient or im- 
posing ; most of the picturesque log- 
houses that used to exist having been 
destroyed by fire and replaced by plain 
brick buildings without any architec- 
tural features. There are few shops, 
and these generally small and shabby, 
dealing in miscellaneous ware like a 
druggist’s emporium in an English 
country village. The best places of 
business are in the Kirke-gaden; but 
the Norwegians have so little skill and 
taste in displaying their goods in the 
windows, that even the finest shops 
present but a poor appearance outside. 
Some beautiful pieces of filagree silver, 
of native metahand manufacture, may be 
purchased in this quarter, as well as 
very ingenious specimens of Norwegian 
carving, an art in which the inhabitants, 
especially of Telemarken, rival the Swiss 
and Germans ; but the prices to English 
visitors are generally very high. The 
people in their intercourse with one 
another and in their business trans- 
actions outdo the Parisians themselves 
in politeness. Their hats are more fre- 
quently in their hands than on their 
heads; and the magnificent sweep of 
the bow with which one grocer acknow- 
ledges the presence of another in the 














street always elicited my unqualified ad- 
miration. The free and independent 
British tourist, who persists in defiance 
of all international laws in wearing his 
hat alike under the dome of St. Peter’s 
at Rome and in a Christiania curiosity 
shop, suffers immensely by the com- 
parison ; and a blush of guilt rose to 
my own cheek on more than one occa- 
sion, when, in momentary forgetfulness 
that I was not at home, I entered a shop 
with my hat on, and was recalled to 
painful consciousness by the significant 
pantomime of the shopkeeper. If slaves 
cannot breathe in England, Quakers cer- 
tainly could not exist in Norway. 

The only buildings that are at all 
handsome are the Storthing or House 
of Commons, where the Parliament of 
Norway meets once every three years to 
transact during three months a very 
large amount of gossip and a very small 
amount of business ; the university, with 
its library and museums; and the 
palace of the king, situated on a com- 
manding eminence above the town, and 
surrounded by gardens kept in a very 
slovenly style, the walks of which are a 
favourite promenade of the citizens in 
the cool of the evening. We visited 
this palace. It was guarded by a soli- 
tary shabbily-dressed sentinel, who paced 
slowly backwards and forwards with a 
slouching gait, stopping every ten 
minutes to rub a lucifer match against 
the wall of the building and light a 
penny cigar. We asked him if we 
could get admittance, and he pointed 
out to us a small side door, at which 
we knocked. A tall, fat, good-natured 
woman appeared, and, conducting us 
through a series of underground pas- 
sages, brought us up to the principal 
entrance-hall, from whence we followed 
her over the whole building. We 
found the palace of Charles XV. 
very similar to other palaces. There 
were great rooms of state with much 
bizarre gilding and little comfort ; and 
there were small rooms with little gild- 
ing and great snugness. The private 
apartments of the king, queen, and heir 
to the throne were very plainly fur- 
nished ; and the bedrooms in which 
royalty takes the sleep that, according 
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to the Turkish proverb, makes pashas of 
us all, had small curtainless beds like 
sofas, and couches draped with a very 
threadbare-looking tartan of the clan 
M’Tavish. I suppose the descendant 
of Bernadotte, on the same etymological 
principle that Donizetti was proved to 
be the Italianized form of the Celtic 
Donald Izzet, was a ninety-second cousin 
of some Highland family, and therefore 
took the tartan. The view of the fjord 
and surrounding country which we ob- 
tained from the leaden roof was truly 
magnificent, and decidedly the most 
regal thing about the palace. A wide 
expanse of sea stretched out before us, 
calm and blue as an inland lake, studded 
with innumerable islands, covered with 
ships and boats sailing in every direc- 
tion, each floating double, ship and 
shadow, in the transparent water, and 
bounded in the distance by an irregular 
grouping of picturesque hills, which 
gave the fjord a varied outline like the 
Lake of the FourCantons in Switzerland. 
Immediately below was the old romantic 
castle of Aggershuus, situated on a bold 
promontory of the sea, and adorned with 
fine avenues of linden-trees along the 
ramparts. This castle was besieged and 
taken by the redoubtable Charles XII. 
of Sweden, and now contains the regalia 
and the state records of Norway. Close 
to the old town rose up the hill of 
Egeberg, richly cultivated and wooded 
to the top, and commanding an exten- 
sive prospect on every side. West- 
wards the white tower of Oscar’s Hall 
—a summer residence of the King of 
Norway, and containing a fine series of 
Tidemand’s paintings—peeped out with 
picturesque effect from the midst of a 
perfect nest of foliage, while the land- 
scape in that direction was perfected by 
the snow-capped mountains of Valders 
and Telemarken visible in the far back- 
ground, Everywhere there were rich 
woods, not only of pine and fir, but of 
deciduous trees, elm, plane, ash, lilacs, 
and laburnums, growing in the utmost 
luxuriance. On every side there were 
cultivated fields, picturesque groups of 
rocks, gleaming waters, rugged hills, and 
elegant villas embosomed among fruit- 
trees and flowering shrubs. I know of 
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no town that has so many country-houses 
scattered around it ; and it would be 
difficult to say which of them is most 
beautifully situated. Each has its own 
separate view, its own woody knoll, and 
cultivated field, and rocky islet, and 
vista of the fjord. And this wondrous 
combination of art and nature makes the 
environs of Christiania quite a fairy 
scene. The sky too was so mellow and 
blue, the air so clear and sunny, and 
the colouring of the landscape so in- 
tense and glowing, that I almost fancied 
myself in Italy instead of on the 60th 
degree of north latitude—in the parallel 
of the Shetland Islands. The only 
scenery which the view from the palace 
suggested to me was the southern ex- 
tremity of the Lake of Geneva, look- 
ing across the outskirts of the town to 
the Jura mountains ; but the comparison 
is greatly in favour of Christiania. 

We paid a visit, as in duty bound, to 
Mr. Bennett, who is the great authority 
on matters Norwegian to all English- 
men—reverenced by them almost as 
much as Murray or Bradshaw. He lives 
amid a curious collection of novels, 
“Leisure Hours,” old broken-down 
carrioles, silver drinking-cups, and a 
lot of mixed pickles and Worcester 
sauce ; the last supposed to be absolutely 
essential to the existence of the British 
tourist in Norway. He acts in so many 
capacities that he must be a kind of 
universal genius, being antiquarian, li- 
brarian, purveyor, custom-house agent, 
Deus ex machind of the Christiania 
Carriole Company, and last, not least, 
churchwarden and collector of subserip- 
tions for the English chapel in town. 
He has done, I have heard, many kind 
and disinterested acts to strangers intro- 
ducing themselves to him ; and he has 
lwen repaid in too many instances by 
dishonesty and ingratitude. We did 
not need the aid of his topographical 
knowledge, however, as we had previously 
sketched out our tour with remarkable 
fulness, and were determined to adhere 
to the programme in every particular. 
We therefore contented ourselves with 
buying from him the last edition of the 
“Lomme reiseroute,” or Government 
road-book, and a translation or commen- 
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tary upon it in English, called “Bennett’s 
Handbook,” both of which we found 
exceedingly useful, indeed indispensable 
on the journey ; for an appeal to the 
prices of posting marked in the “Lomme- 
reiseroute” was never disputed by the 
station-house keepers, and it saved much 
loss of temper and waste of time in 
haggling about payment. 

Having seen all that was to be seen 
in the way of curiosities about Christi- 
ania—which certainly was not much— 
we took out tickets on the following 
Saturday for a short ride of forty-five 
miles on one of the only two railways in 
all Norway, as far as Eidsvold, the Nor- 
wegian Runnymede. The railway was 
constructed by British navvies, and the 
railway carriages were made in Birming- 
ham. Proud of our country’s universal 
services to humanity, we rolled along at 
the rate of eight miles an hour, over a 
broken country of pine-woods, lakes, and 
rocky foregrounds, till we came at last 
to the scene of the Convention which 
framed the present admirable constitu- 
tion of Norway. Here we embarked on 
the Miosen luke in a steamer, boasting 
the funny name of Skibladner, so 
called from Odin’s magical pocket-ship. 
This lake is the largest in Norway, 
being 63 miles long and about 7 broad. 
It is very highly praised by the Nor- 
wegians, and the scenery on its banks 
is considered the finest they have. This 
can only be, however, by the same law of 
contrast which made the Swiss peasant 
say to the Dutchman when told that Hol- 
Jand had not a single mountain bigger 
than a molehill, “Ah! yours must be a 
fine country.” The Norwegians have so 
little arable land, and such an over- 
whelming preponderance of huge barren 
mountains and rocky plateaux, that the 
scarcer article as usual is most valued, 
and the profitable is preferred to the 
picturesque. We were a good deal dis- 
appointed in the scenery, having heard 
it compared to Lake Como, with which 
it has not a single feature in common. 
It is a fine sheet of water for boating 
purposes and for the transport of timber, 
through many rafts of which the steamer 
in some places fought its way ; but the 
shores at the lower extremity are banks 
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of bare clay, crowned on the top with a 
few miserable birches, and further up 
the land around it lies low and is thickly 
dotted with red wooden farmhouses and 
variegated by potato and corn-fields ; 
while the hills beyond are of no great 
elevation, and are covered with inter- 
minable forests of sombre pines which 
produce a melancholy impression by their 
extreme monotony—especially when, as 
is usually the case, the sky overhead is 
grey and cloudy. We landed at about 
half-past nine at night at a pretty large 
village at the head of the lake, called 
Lillehammer, amid the silver splendours 
of a very singular sunset. We found 
accommodation at an inn kept by a 
man called Hamar, who does not enjoy a 
very good reputation among travellers ; 
though, with the exception of his charges, 
which were a good deal higher than in 
other places of the same style, we had 
nothing to find fault with, We spent 
the Sunday in the village, and had the 
privilege of worshipping in a little 
Lutheran church not far from the inn. 
There are some very fine waterfalls in 
this place, formed by the Mesna, an im- 
petuous mountain torrent which flows 
down the hill through rich pine-woods 
into the lake ; and all the air is filled 
with their murmurs, and sweetened with 
the resinous breath of the pines. 

We started from Lillehammer early on 
Monday morning, through the valley of 
Gudbrandsdal, to Molde, a distance of 
nearly 200 miles, in a north-western 
direction. Fortunately there was ai the 
village a four-wheeled English carriage 
that had brought a party from Molde to 
the Miosen lake, and now waited to be 
brought back to its owner. We got the 
carriage free on the condition of paying 
for the horses, and this arrangement 
materially lessened the expense of the 
journey, as well as added greatly to the 
comfort of the ladies of the party. We 
formed a somewhat imposing procession 
as we passed through the village, and 
attracted a considerable share of atten- 
tion from the inhabitants. The vehicle 
which contained my friend and myself 
was what is called a stolkjerre, or double 
carriole. It was simply a square un- 
painted box, mounted on two wheels, 
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without springs, and furnished with long 
shafts and a hard board laid across for a 
seat. It held us both tightly jammed ; 
free to turn our heads round, but not 
our bodies, The animal did not reflect 
much credit upon his species, and his 
accoutrements consisted of a most com- 
plicated and ragged system of grey cord 
and old leather. Altogether it was a 
sorry turn-out, and it would require a 
considerable amount of moral courage 
to drive down Oxford Street in it. But 
the villagers thought it rather grand 
than otherwise ; at least the boys did 
not run after us, and a few peasants 
doffed their caps as we jolted past. I 
presume, however, that we were basking 
in reflected glory. The Milord and 
Miladies in the carriage before us covered 
our shabbiness with the grandeur of 
their appearance, but we were contented 
with the measure of honour given to us, 
as belonging in a humble way to a party 
so illustrious. On we sped, seeing the 
rich hilly scenery in glimpses through 
the dust of our chariot wheels, with fre- 
quent and loud exclamations of “Oh!” 
as the machine made a rougher jolt than 
usual, After about an hour and a half’s 
drive, the carriage suddenly disappeared 
up a by-road. But we, absorbed in 
conversation or in looking at the scenery, 
had not noticed this movement; and 
thinking the carriage was ahead, though 
out of sight, drove confidently onwards 
at full speed, We were alarmed when 
we had gone a few hundred yards by 
hearing shouts in very energetic Norwe- 
gian—meaning probably “ Stup thief!” 
—and seeing half-a-dozen feliows bound- 
ing rapidly towards us through the 
brushwood above the road. One of them 
came forward, and, mounting on our 
vehicle, without a single word of ex- 
planation seized hold of our reins, and 
drove us back prisoners up a side-path 
till we came to a cluster of wooden 
houses, where we halted. It seems that 
we had arrived at the first of the series 
of stations placed for the convenience of 
travellers at distances of about one Nor- 
wegian or seven English miles through 
the whole length of the Gudbrandsdal 
valley. The horse and machine we had 
brought with us from Lillehammer must 
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here be changed for a fresh horse and 
machine, and the boy who had accom- 
panied the horses of the carriage had to 
take them back along with our equipage. 
Hence the alarm of the natives at our 
ignorant escapade. They thought that 
we were going to run off with our mag- 
nificent dog-cart, and sell the whole 
affair for a large sum at Molde. Of 
course, had they known that we were 
clergymen, they would not have insulted 
us and excited themselves by cherishing 
such fears ; but there was nothing in our 
appearance to indicate our profession, 
and I suppose our faces, apart from our 
professional habiliments, were not ac- 
cepted as conclusive evidence of our 
honesty. 

I must here pause a little to give an 
idea of the mode of travelling in Nor- 
way, as this is a convenient halting- 
place for the purpose. There are no 
stage coaches or diligences, for the 
people very seldom travel, and then only 
on pressing business. The most com- 
mon and characteristic vehicle of the 


country is called a carriole, shaped 
somewhat like an old-fashioned gig. It 
has no springs, but the shafts are very 
long and slender, and the wheels very 
large, so that its motion is far from 


being uncomfortable. It carries only 
one person, who has to drive with his 
feet nearly on a level with his nose, and 
a boy sitting behind on the portmanteau, 
amalgamating its contents, whose duty 
it is for an exceedingly small drinke- 
penge or gratuity to take back the horse 
and machine. Owing to this arrange- 
ment, a large party must go in a long 
file of carriages like a funeral procession. 
The Norwegian horses are all small, of 
a cream colour, remarkably docile and 
sure-footed, so that the most timid lady 
or the youngest child might safely drive 
them down the steepest gradients at 
full speed. The roads are made by 
Government ; but each proprietor along 
the highway has to keep a certain por- 
tion of it in good working order, this 
portion being regulated according to the 
size and value of the property through 
which it passes. Painted wooden poles 
are placed at certain intervals along the 
road, inscribed with the name of the 
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person who has to keep that part of it 
in order, and the number of yards or 
alen intrusted to his supervision. You 
can, therefore, form a pretty good idea 
of the wealth or poverty of any neigh- 
bourhood through which you travel by 
the greater or less distances of road thus 
distributed to the owners of land. At 
regular intervals of seven or eight 
English miles—as already observed— 
there are placed station-houses, where 
fresh horses and fresh conveyances may 
be had, as well as lodging and enter- 
tainment for man and beast. These 
stations are either fast or slow stations. 
At the fast stations a number of horses 
and carrioles are kept regularly, ready 
for the ‘convenience of travellers ; there 
you cannot be detained on your journey 
more than half an hour. A printed 
Government-book is kept at each of these 
stations, where the traveller writes down 
his name, the number of horses and 
carriages he requires, the place he has 
come from, and his destination, as 
well as any complaint he may have 
to make on the score of carelessness or 
detention. Such complaints are in- 
quired into regularly by a Government 
inspector, and redressed as far as pos- 
sible. Some of the remarks made in the 
column of complaints by Englishmen 
are very amusing. There was one 
English name which we found in the 
road-book of every station, coupled with 
some depreciating remark upon the 
scenery, the manners of the people, the 
nature and price of food, &c. &e. No- 
thing seemed to please his jaundiced eye 
and bilious stomach. Doing the journey 
post-haste, a detention of ten minutes 
in changing his horse and carriage at a 
new station was a most exaggerated 
offence. Desirous of making a profit of 
his tour, by spending less for travelling 
and keep together than his ordinary 
personal expenses would have cost at 
home, the charge of fivepence for a cup 
of coffee with solid accompaniments was 
considered most exorbitant. Here the 
people were excessively disobliging, and 
he was half-starved upon strong-smelling 
gamle ost (old cheese), parchment-like 
fladbrod, of which nearly an acre is 
required to satisfy an ordinary appetite, 
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and butter that looked like railway 
grease ; there the eggs were all rotten, 
there were no toothpicks, and the land- 
lord was an extortionate Jew. With a 
slight variation upon the same lively 
tune he went from place to place. For- 
tunately, as English was not the lan- 
guage of the country, his Parthian 
shafts did not wound so severely as he 
intended. On the contrary, it was 
amusing to see the conscious pride with 
which his ill-natured remarks were 
pointed out to us by more than one inn- 
keeper, who imagined in the innocence 
of his heart that they could not be any- 
thing else than highly laudatory. We 
were glad to see that others of our 
countrymen, following in the wake of 
Mr. Smith, had reversed his decision, 
and by their genial and hearty com- 
mendation of many things that were 
really excellent saved Englishmen from 
the imputation—which they too often 
justify abroad—of being a nation of 
grumblers. And while I am on this 
subject I may as well mention that very 


great harm is done to the peasantry 
by the thoughtless and indiscriminate 
lavishness on the one hand, and the 
excessive meanness and stinginess on 


the other, of our countrymen. The 
simple-hearted people cannot under- 
stand the inconsistency ; and Norway 
promises, if the same demoralizing sys- 
tem continues to be pursued as at pre- 
sent, to be a second edition of Switzerland 
and the Rhine—a result which every 
one who knows and can appreciate 
the primitive straightforwardness, the 
genuine kindness, and honest indepen- 
dence of the Norwegians must deplore. 
At the slow stations, the peasants of 
the neighbourhood are obliged by turns 
to supply the traveller with a horse and 
conveyance ; and, unless he sends a for- 
bud or messenger before him to apprise 
the people of the exact time of his 
coming, he may have to wait several 
hours while the horse is being caught 
on the hills. Of course, should the 
traveller disappoint the station-keeper, 
either by delay or by failing to appear 
altogether, compensation must be given. 
We had no experience of these slow 
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stations, for all the stations on the route 
we took were fast, so that we got on 
very swiftly and pleasantly. We met 
no English travellers all the time; we 
had everything to ourselves, and our 
claims for horses and conveyances were 
never brought into competition with 
those of others. Some of the stations 
are poorly furnished and very scantily 
supplied with provisions. You may 
riot in Goshen-like plenty to-day, and 
to-morrow be reduced to fladbrod and 
porridge. The traveller who passes in 
the morning may fare sumptuously upon 
reindeer-venison, ptarmigan, and salmon; 
while he who comes late in the day may 
have to content himself with polishing 
the bones and gathering up the frag- 
ments which his more fortunate prede- 
cessor has left. In some quarters the 
innkeepers shift so frequently that no 
dependence for two successive years can 
be placed upon Murray’s certificate of 
character ; and we ourselves found the 
best entertainment, the greatest atten- 
tion, and the most moderate charges, in 
places marked dangerous on account of 
the very opposite qualities. Many or 
the stations are filthy, and uninhabitable 
by any one more refined than a Lap- 
lander, swarming with F sharps and B 
flats. Indeed, the king of the fleas keeps 
his court—not at Tiberias, as travellers 
say—but at a Norwegian station-house 
of the worst class. We, however, were 
either more fortunate than the great 
bulk of tourists, or our bodies were 
unusually pachydermatous, for in no 
case were we tormented during the 
night watches, and generally the larder 
was well supplied with salmon, trout, 
beefsteaks, and eggs. The price of ac- 
commodation was ridiculously low—at 
least when compared with the bill of a 
Highland hotel. We had a magnificent 
supper, a capital bed, and a breakfast of 
salmon, trout, coffee, eggs, beefsteaks, 
and potatoes, at the first station we 
halted at, and the cost of the whole was 
only 1s. 103d. for each. The price of 
accommodation, as well as the charge for 
horses and conveyances, is fixed by 
Government tariff, but the innkeepers 
invariably ask more from Englishmen, 
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as they imagine that every native of 
these islands who travels in their 
country must be an embryo Rothschild. 
‘The usual rate of keep per day is a 
specie-dollar—that is, 4s, 6d. of our 
money; and the day’s travelling ex- 
penses, along with keep, unless you go 
enormous distances at a stretch, should 
very rarely exceed an average of 10s. 
The station-house keepers are a very 
respectable class of men usually. They 
are often landed proprietors or justices 
of the peace, and only set themselves 
out for the entertainment and transport 
of travellers because they are obliged to 
do so by Government. Indeed, this 
innkeeping and posting business is a 
tax, and they pay it as we pay income- 
tax, with something like a grudge. 
They must, therefore, be treated with 
civility, and in some instances with 
very considerable respect. A Nor- 
wegian innkeeper, if ordered about like 
a Highland Sandie M‘Tonald, would 
considerably astonish the traveller guilty 
of such boldness. 

But to return from this digression, 
necessary to explain our mode of travel, 
to the route itself. The road through 
the Gudbrandsdal is the regular postal 
route from Christiania to Throndhjem, 
and is therefore the most frequented 
and the best known part of the country. 
And yet the people are almost as unso- 
phisticated as in the remotest districts. 
They crowded around us at the different 
stations, questioned us on all sorts of 
subjects, and carefully examined our 
dress and luggage. The ladies of our 
party were especial objects of curiosity 
to the women. Their ornaments and 
watches were tenderly touched, and 
greatly admired. Hands were lifted up 
in amazement at the strange wonders 
which glimpses of foreign boots and 
petticoats disclosed. An air cushion 
inflated for their benefit, and placed on 
the carriage-seat, and then sat upon by 
an adventurous Dutch-built dame, eli- 
cited shouts of merriment. A few pre- 
sents of pins, buttons, and Birmingham 
trinkets made them insist on shaking 
hands with us all round, a proof of 
friendship which, owing to the general 


prevalence of that touch of nature which 
makes Norway and Scotland kin, the 
ladies were somewhat shy of accepting. 
The flaxen-haired cherubs had a revela- 
tion of a higher world than the common 
world of fladbrod and porridge—a fore- 
taste of Valhalla itself, in the unknown 
delights of English comfits and lolli- 
pops ; though I am not sure that it was 
really kind in us thus to awaken capa- 
cities and educate senses which, after a 
momentary fruition of bliss, must thence- 
forward be craving for the unattainable 
and “ the unconditioned.” 

After passing several stations, and 
accomplishing nearly fifty miles, we 
arrived late in the evening at Listad, 
where-we stayed all night. The scenery 
of the Gudbrandsdal valley is praised in 
the most exaggerated terms by Murray. 
He says that it affords a series of the 
finest landscapes in the world, and that 
it is doubtful whether any other river 
can show such a constant succession of 
beautiful views as the Lougen, which 
flows through it. The valley is indeed 


remarkable for its length, being 168 
English miles long; and the greater 
part of it is richly cultivated with pine- 
clad hills rising on either side, but 
almost never picturesque in outline, or 


assuming an Alpine character. It is in 
fact a mere trough across one of the 
most massive and featureless mountain 
chains in Norway, bounded on both sides 
by comparatively uniform and level 
background. The great peaks retire 
behind the sky-line so as to be com- 
pletely invisible ; there are no distant 
prospects, none of those charming lateral 
vistas caused by interlacing mountains, 
which reveal enough only to stimulate 
the imagination, and solicit it onward 
to grander scenes beyond. Even in the 
wildest and most romantic parts of the 
route, which are considered to be the 
entrance of the valley between Lille- 
hammer and Moshuus, and the Pass of 
Rusten, between Laurgaard and Braend- 
haugen, the view is either exhausted 
altogether, or, as in passing up Loch 
Katrine to the west, the eye sees out 
through the romantic to the tame and 
flat beyond ; thus greatly impairing the 
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impression which such a spot ought to 
produce. There are many landscapes 
in the Highlands quite equal, if not 
superior to those of the Gudbrandsdal 
valley. Owing to the peculiar conforma- 
tion of the mountains the really splendid 
scenery of Norway is confined to the 
fjords of the west coast. 

We were greatly charmed with the 
river Lougen, which, always very broad 
and deep, expands here and there into 
chains of lakes—some of which, like 
the Lake of Losna, are navigable for 
large vessels. Indeed, for upwards of 
twenty miles, between Moshuus and 
Listad, the journey used to be accom- 
plished by a steamer, which has now 
been withdrawn. Some very fine cata- 
racts occur in the course of the river; 
and the roar of the immense body of 
water, broken up into snow-white masses 
contrasting beautifully withits uniformly 
rich green colour elsewhere, combined 
with the picturesqueness of its lofty 
banks adorned with hanging woods of 
pine and birch, produce a profound 
impression, At the Pass of Rusten 
especially the river is truly sublime, 
forcing its way through a narrow gate- 
way in the mountains, which approach 
each other so closely that the road has 
been cut out of the living rock. Itisa 
fearful place, of which the Pass of Kil- 
licrankie can give one no idea ; and we 
drove shudderingly through it on the 
brink of precipices overhanging the 
deep foaming linns of the river. We 
saw no villages cosily grouped round a 
church, whose spire is conspicuous from 
afar. The churches are lonely buildings, 
few and far between; and the names 
crowded so thickly on Munch’s admira- 
ble map indicate mere farmhouses with 
their steadings, called a gaard, equiva- 
leat to the Scottish town. This isola- 
tion and dispersion of the houses over 
a wide area is a singular feature in 
Norwegian landscapes, and arises from 
the fact that almost every head of a 
family is the proprietor of the land on 
which he dwells. It gives, as Professor 
Forbes has remarked, a dreary inter- 
minable aspect to a journey, like that of 
a book unrelieved of subdivision into 
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chapters, where we are at least invited 
to halt, though at liberty to proceed. 
Next day, before coming to the gorge 
of Rusten, we passed the cleft of Krin- 
gelen, where Colonel Sinclair, nephew 
of the Earl of Caithness, and his regi- 
ment of Scotch mercenaries, were mas- 
sacred by an ambush of the peasants in 
1612. Sinclair offered his services to 
Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
who was then at war with Norway and 
Denmark. Landing from Scotland at 
Molde, he marched through Romsdal, 
intending to cross the uplands of Nor- 
way to the frontiers of Sweden, laying 
waste as he passed the country with 
fire and sword, and committing many 
acts of remorseless cruelty. Exasperated 
to the utmost fury, and unable to con- 
tend with Sinclair in open fight, a band 
of 500 peasants adopted the same expe- 
dient recorded in the Tyrolese war of 
independence. Having collected an 
enormous quantity of rocks and stones 
on the brow of the hill immediately 
above the pathway leading through the 
narrow defile of Kringelen, they awaited 
the signal of a young man who had 
undertaken to guide Sinclair to this 
spot. No sooner were the devoted 
troops fairly underneath, and the signal 
given, than the fatal avalanche descended, 
burying them under the huge pile, so 
that only a few escaped. An affecting 
incident in connexion with this tragic 
event is commonly told to the traveller. 
A Norwegian lady in the neighbour- 
hood, hearing that Mrs. Sinclair was 
with her husband, sent her own lover, 
to whom she was to be married next 
day, to protect her from insult; but 
Mrs. Sinclair, mistaking his intentions, 
drew a pistol from her bosom, and shot 
him dead on the spot. It is said that 
Mrs. Sinclair, a young and beautiful 
woman, was most devotedly attached to 
her husband, whom she followed across 
the sea disguised in male attire, and 
did not reveal herself until the arrival 
of the troops in Norway, when she 
could not be sent home. The dalesmen 
are never tired of reciting the praises 
of their valorous countrymen on this 
occasion. An inscription on a pillar 
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by the roadside marks the scene of the 
massacre, and tells how “the peasants, 
among whom dwell honour, virtue, and 
all that earns praise, brake the Scotch 
to pieces like a potter's vessel.” In 
the peasants’ huts, matchlocks, broad- 
swords, powder-flasks, and other relics 
of the regiment are shown to tourists 
with much patriotic enthusiasm. There 
is a Norwegian ballad entitled “ Herr 
Sinclair’s Vise af Storm,” sung by almost 
every native, of the end of which the 
following is a free translation :— 


‘* Strike home! ye valiant Northmen all, 
Was the dalesmen’s answering cry, 
And fast the Scottish warriors fall, 
And in their gore they lie. 


“ The raven flapped his jet black wing 
As he mangled the face of the slain ; 
And Scottish maids a dirge may sing 
For the lovers they’ll ne’er see again. 
‘* No one of the fourteen hundred men 
F’er returned to his home to tell 
What peril awaits the foe in each glen, 
Where the stalwart Northmen dwell, 


‘* A pillar stands where our foemen lie, 
n deadly fight o’erthrown ; 
And foul fall the Northman whose heart 
beats not high 
When he looks on that old grey stone.” 


The natives, as in this ballad, try to 
prove that the slaughter of the Scotch 
was not a treacherous massacre, but the 
result of a brave hand-to-hand en- 
counter. And they will not believe 
that Scotchmen care very little for the 
fate of Sinclair and his mercenaries, of 
whom not one in a thousand has ever 
heard. We certainly did not blush 
for our country when we surveyed the 
wild scene. 

After passing through the dark gorge 
of Rustenberg theroad gradually ascends, 
until, at last, an elevation of 1,800 feet 
above the level of the sea has been 
attained. The scenery in consequence 
becomes bleaker and less wooded ; the 
spruce and pine gradually giving place 
to the birch, which here forms the prin- 
cipal tree—and, as usual, has a whiter 
and cleaner trunk and brighter foliage 
in proportion to the altitude. The culti- 
vation of corn and potatoes is merged in 
that of grass and hay; and the fields 


which look dry and parched are irrigated 
by means of wooden troughs in which 
water is led down, often for long dis- 
tances, from the mountains. The air 
feels keener and more bracing ; patches 
of snow appear in the shady hollows far 
down the mountain sides on our left ; 
and the landscape assumes a wilder and 
more Alpine character. At Braendhaugen 
the road is very sandy ; this part of the 
valley, called Lessoe, which is purely 
pastoral, having evidently been once 
the bottom of an extensive glacier lake. 
Great banks of clay, scantily covered 
with grass, and presenting a peculiarly 
bleak grey appearance, rise up on the 
right hand side of the river. This 
feature continues uninterruptedly to 
Dombaas, and the soil is so loose and 
sandy that the steep sides of the road 
are covered with withered patches of 
artificial turf fastened by wooden nails 
to prevent them slipping. It is very 
disagreeable travelling along this part 
of the route in dry weather, owing to 
the clouds of dust raised by the vehicles. 
Following immediately behind the car- 
riage—for our spirited horse could not 
be kept back —we were nearly suffocated. 
Our clothes were as white as a miller’s, 
and the scenery appeared to us all the 
harsher on accountof the scanty glimpses 
we obtained of it, and the irritation of 
the gritty particles in our eyes. At 
Braendhaugen the good old lady who 
keeps the station showed us the silver 
cup presented to her by the Queen of 
Norway and Sweden ; but my recollec- 
tion of this stage hangs chiefly upon a 
pairof magnificent reindeerantlers nailed 
above the door, indicating that reindeer 
venison is occasionally found here. 

We were very tired after the long 
day’s journey; the heat and dust had 
been very oppressive ; and, for my own 
part, the jolting on a cushionless seat 
had made me so sore and tender that I 
could scarcely walk or sit. At eight 
o'clock at night we arrived at the moun- 
tain station of Toftemoen. Here we 
expected to stay all night ; but a party 
from Throndhjem had sent on a forbud 
and secured all the available accom- 
modation, and we had therefore to go 
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on to the next station, where we could 
get quarters. We were glad, however, 
to rest a little and get some refreshment 
at Toftemoen. This is a very ancient 
place, and famous in the sagas. It is one 
of the mountain stations which have the 
privilege of immunity from taxes, and 
appears to be one of the most comfort- 
able resting-places in Norway. The 
proprietor is Mr. Tofte, well known 
throughout the whole country. He is 
the lineal descendant of Harold Hiar- 
fager, the first King of all Norway, and, 
in consequence of Odin, the mytholo- 
gical Hercules of the North. The family 
are exceedingly proud of their birth, 
and take precedence of all the other 
proprietors at church and market. They 
have never been known for many gene- 
rations to marry out of their own family 
—the result being that the present 
owner of the name is a simpleton, and 
his eldest son nearly a dwarf. This 
descendant of kings and representative 
of the oldest family in Europe unhar- 
nessed our horses for us like any common 
stable-boy. I treated him with consi- 
derable deference—though whether he 
was more impressed by my manner or 
my attempts at Norwegian I cannot 
say. But, in return, he showed me the 
principal rooms in his house, which 
contain many curious old cabinets, and 
a broad slate table on which the present 
King of Norway and Sweden dined on 
his way to be crowned at Throndhjem. 
I saw the king’s autograph, which he 
had scratched with a knife at one corner 
of the table. Tofte told me, with an 
air of considerable self-importance, of 
the dignified reception which he had 
given to the king; and related that, 
when the king wished to bring out his 
silver for dinner, he replied that he had 
as much silver in his house as would 
suffice to dine a much larger party than 
the king’s. This was no idle boast, for 
[ never saw in a private person’s dwell- 
ing such a vast -quantity of massive 
silver articles, evidently heirlooms dating 
some of them many centuries back. 
Besides being possessed of the bluest of 
blue blood, Tofte is a wealthy landed 
proprietor, a member of the Storthing 
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or House of Commons, and a justice of 
the peace. This did not prevent him, 
however, from charging us a higher price 
than we had paid anywhere else for the 
entertainment we had at his house. I 
suppose we had to pay for blood and 
dignity and the silver spoon! He pre- 
sented me with his photograph taken at 
Christiania, dressed very stiffly and un- 
comfortably in Sunday clothes. The 
face is intensely Scotch, but has a look 
of simplicity and shrewdness which 
naturals only have in this country. 

The rest of our journey that night 
was not very pleasant, and it was past 
eleven o'clock when we arrived at the 
telegraphic station of Dombaas. All 
was quiet and still; the people appa- 
rently having gone to bed, and sunk 
into the first deep sleep. Though so 
late at night, there was no darkness. 
You could read the smallest print with 
the utmost distinctness; and but for 
the stillness of nature, and an indefinable 
feeling of mellowness and tenderness in 
the air, you might imagine it to be noon 
instead of midnight. The long bright 
Norwegian twilight is inexpressibly 
beautiful. The earth sleeps, but her 
heart waketh ; the golden tints of the 
departing day still linger on the distant 
hills; and a light, soft and sweet as the 
smile of an infant in its first slumber, 
fills all the sky, and you would think 
that the dawn had returned, only that 
the glory is in the west instead of in 
the east. Nothing reminds you of dark- 
ness and sleep but the rich liquid lustre 
of Venus hanging near the pale blue 
horizon, like a silver lamp let down out 
of heaven by an unseen hand, and 
flecking a little shadowy pathway of 
light upon every exposed sheet of water. 
The long daylight is very favourable to 
the growth of vegetation, plants growing 
in the night as well as in the day in the 
short but ardent summer. But the 
stimulus of perpetual solar light is 
peculiarly trying to the nervous system 
of those who are not accustomed to it. 
It prevents proper repose and banishes 
sleep. I never felt before how needful 
darkness was for the welfare of our 
bodies and minds. I longed for night, 
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but the farther North we went the farther 
we were fleeing from it, until at last, 
when we reached the most northern 
point of our tour, the sun set for only 
one hour and a half. Consequently, 
the heat of the day never cooled down, 
and accumulated until it became almost 
unendurable at last. Truly for a most 
wise and beneficent purpose did God 
make light and create darkness. “ Light 
is sweet, and it is a pleasant thing to 
the eyes to behold the sun.” But dark- 
ness is also sweet; it is the nurse of 
nature’s kind restorer, balmy sleep ; and 
without the tender drawing round us of 
its curtains, the weary eyelid will not 
close, and the jaded nerves will not be 
soothed to refreshing rest. Not till the 
everlasting day break, and the shadows 
flee away, and the Lord himself shall 
be our light and our God our glory, can 
we do without the cloud in the sunshine, 
the shade of sorrow in the bright light 
of joy, and the curtain of night for the 
deepening of the sleep which God gives 
His beloved. 

We had considerable difficulty in 
arousing the people frum their slumbers, 
but at last we succeeded in obtaining 
the services of a blithesome lass, who 
speedily extemporised beds for us, and 
made us as comfortable as possible on 
such short notice. The beds in Norway, 
I may mention, are all procrustean ; a 
kind of domestic guillotine invented for 
the purpose of amputating the super- 
fluous length of Englishmen’s legs. The 
Norwegians are a tall race, but I suppose 
they lie doubled up in bed like the 
letter V, the os coceygis touching the 
footboard, and the feet and head keeping 
loving company on the same pillow. 
Though not above the average height, my 
own unfortunate limbs were hanging ex- 
posed overthe footboard ; the down quilt 
lay in all its rotundity in my arms like a 
nightmare of some monster baby ; and, 
while sleeping uneasily in this awkward 
posture, I dreamt that I had been meta- 
morphosed somehow into a waterfall, 
and was flowing in white masses of 
foam, and with a considerable murmur, 
over very hard and slippery rocks. 
Next morning we felt the air a good 





deal colder, for we were now at an ele- 
vation of upwards of 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The scenery of 
the place was bare treeless upland, 
very sparingly cultivated. The road to 
Throndhjem passed in a series of ups 
and downs over monotonous brown hills 
to our right; while the highway to 
Molde lay far down in an equally fea- 
tureless valley to our left. A few 
hillocks here and there broke the level 
surfaces, covered with grey boulders, 
and clothed instead of heather, which 
is somewhat rare in Norway, with crow- 
berry and arbutus bushes, The lovely 
large blue-bells of the Menziesia, a kind 
of heath almost extinct in this country, 
peeped up everywhere among the fa- 
miliar moorland vegetation ; the andro- 
meda displayed its rich crimson blossoms 
on every dry knoll; while the clayey 
banks were brightened and beautified 
exceedingly with multitudes of the fairy 
Scottish primrose, whose sulphury leaves 
and tiny purple flowers are the ornament 
of the Caithness cliffs, but proceed no 
farther south in this country. There 
was an air of inexpressible loneliness 
about the place; the stillness being 
broken only by the feeble bleat of a 
few sheep and goats—as diminutive, 
though full-grown, as lambs and kids 
—and the tinkle of the bells suspended 
round the necks of the no less Lilli- 
putian cattle. A few pigs ran about 
as thin as greyhounds, and the Alpine 
vegetation, as well as the small size 
of animal life, testified to the un- 
genial character of the climate. The 
coolness of the air was very pleasant to 
us, roasted as we had been so long in 
the confined valley; but it must be a 
very trying thing to live at this elevated 
station in winter. Storms must blow 
over its shelterless fields with unexam- 
pled fury, and the snow drift in huge 
masses around it. The short black 
December day will be like the frown of 
Odin, and every wild night lit up by 
the magical radiance of the Aurora 
Borealis will be a Walpurgis-Nacht. 
Woe to the traveller who is then obliged 
to cross the Dovrefjeld ! 























THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 


OR, THE WHITE AND BLACK RIBAUMONT, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE DYING KING. 


“ Die in terror of thy guiltiness, 
Dream on, dream on of bloody deeds and 
death, 
Fainting, despair, despairing yield thy 
breath.” 
King Richard III. 


A Frew days later, when Berenger had 
sent out Philip, under the keeping of 
the secretaries, to see the Queen-mother 
represent Royalty in one of the grand 
processions of Rogation-tide, the gentle 
knock came to his door that always 
announced the arrival of his good sur- 
geon. 

“You look stronger, M. le Baron ; 
have you yet left your room ?” 

“] have walked round the gallery 
above the hall,” said LBerenger. “ I 
have not gone downstairs; that is for 
to-morrow.” 

“What would M. le Baron say if his 
chirurgeon took him not merely down- 
stairs, but up one flight at the Louvre.” 

“Ha!” cried Berenger; “to the 
King ?” 

“It is well-nigh the last chance, 
Monsieur ; the Queen-mother and all 
her suite are occupied with services and 
sermons this week; and next week 
private access to the King will be far 
more difficult. I have waited as long 
as I could that you might gain strength 
to support the fatigue.” 

“Hope cancels fatigue,” said Beren- 
ger, already at the other end of the 
room searching fur his long-disused 
cloak, sword, gloves, hat, and mask. 

“ Not the sword,” said Paré, “ so 
please you. M. le Baron must conde- 
scend to obtain entrance as my assistant 
—the plain black doublet—yes, that is 
admirable ; but I did not know that 





Monsieur was so tall,” he added, in 
some consternation, as, for the first time, 
he saw his patient standing up at his 
full height—unusual even in England, 
and more so in France. Indeed, Berenger 
had grown during his year of illness, 
and being, of course, extremely thin, 
looked all the taller, so as to be a very 
inconvenient subject to smuggle into 
the palace unobserved. 

However, Ambroise had made up his 
mind to the risk, and merely assisted 
Berenger in assuming his few equip- 
ments, then gave him his arm to go 
down the stairs. Meeting Guibert on 
the way, Berenger left word with him 
that he was going out to take the air 
with Maitre Pare ; and on the man’s 
offering to attend him, refused the 
proposal. 

Pare’s carriage waited in the court, 
and Berenger, seated in its depths, rolled 
unseen through the streets, till he found 
himself at the little postern of the 
Louvre, the very door whence he was 
to have led off his poor Eustacie. Here 
Ambroise made him take off his small 
black mask, in spite of all danger of his 
scars being remarked, since masks were 
not etiquette in the palace, and, putting 
into his arms a small brass-bound case 
of instruments, asked his pardon for 
preceding him, and alighted from the 
carriage. 

This was Ambroise’s usual entrance, 
and it was merely guarded by a Scottish 
archer, who probably observed nothing. 
They then mounted the stone stair, the 
same where Osbert had dragged down 
his insensible master ; and as, at the 
summit, the window appeared where 
Berenger had waited those weary hours, 
and heard the first notes of the bell 
of St.-Germain-l Auxerrois, his breath 
came in such hurried sobs, that Paré 
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would fain have given him time to re- 
cover himself, but he gasped, “‘ Not here 
—not here ;” and Paré, seeing that he 
could still move on, turned, not to the 
corridor leading to the King’s old apart- 
ments, now too full of dreadful associa- 
tions for poor Charles, but towards those 
of the young Queen. Avoiding the 
ante-room, where no doubt waited pages, 
ushers, and attendants, Paré presently 
knocked at a small door, so hidden in 
the wainscotting of the passage, that 
only a habitué could have found it with- 
out strict search. It was at once opened, 
and the withered, motherly face of an 
old woman with keen black eyes under 
a formal tight white cap, looked out. 

“Eh? Maitre Paré,” she said, “ you 
have brought the poor young gentle- 
man? On my faith, he looks scarcely 
able to walk! Come in, sir, and rest 
a while in my chamber while Maitre 
Ambroise goes on to announce you to 
the King. He is more at ease to-day, 
the poor child, and will relish some fresh 
talk.” 

Berenger knew this to be Philippine, 
the old Huguenot nurse, whom Charles 
IX. loved most fondly, and in whom he 
found his greatest comfort. He was very 
glad to sink into the seat she placed for 
him, the only one in her small, bare 
room, and recover breath there while 
Paré passed on to the King, and she 
talked as one delighted to have a hearer. 

“ Ah, yes, rest yourself—stay ; I will 
give you a few spoonfuls of the cordial 
potage I have here for the King ; it 
will comfort your heart. Ah! you have 
been cruelly mauled—but he would have 
saved you if he could.” 

“Yes, good mother, I know that ; 
the King has been my very good lord.” 

“ Ah! blessings on you, if you say 
so from your heart, Monsieur; you know 
me for one of our poor Reformed. And 
I tell you—I who saw him born, who 
nursed him from his birth—that, suffer 
as you may, you can never suffer as he 
does. Maitre Ambroise may talk of his 
illness coming from blowing too much 
on his horn; I know better. But, ah! 
to be here at night would make a stone 
shed tears of blood. The Queen and I 


know it; but we say nothing, we only 
pra: Ned 

The sight of a Huguenot was so great 
a treat to the old woman in her isolated 
life, that her tongue ran thus freely 
while Berenger sat, scarce daring to 
speak or breathe in the strange boding 
atmosphere of the palace, where the 
nurse and surgeon moved as tolerated, 
privileged persons, in virtue of the ne- 
cessity of the one to the King—of the 
other, to all the world. After a brief 
interval Paré returned and beckoned to 
Berenger, who followed him across a 
large state-bedroom to a much smaller 
one, which he entered from under a 
heavy blue velvet curtain, and found 
himself in an atmosphere heavy with 
warmth and perfume, and strangely 
oppressed besides. On one side of the 
large fire sat the young Queen, faded, 
wan, and with all animation or energy 
departed, only gazing with a silent, wist- 
ful intentness at her husband. He was 
opposite to her in a pillowed chair, his 
feet on a stool, with a deadly white, 
padded, puffy cheek, and his great 
black eyes, always prominent, now 
with a glassy look, and strained wide 
as though always gazing after some 
horrible sight. “ Madame la Comtesse” 
stood in her old, wooden automaton 
fashion behind the Queen ; otherwise, no 
one was present save Paré, who, as he 
held up the curtain, stood back to let 
M. de Ribaumont advance. He stood 
still, however, merely bowing low, await- 
ing an invitation to come forward, and 
trying to repress the startled tear called 
up by the very shock of pity at the 
mournful aspect of the young King and 
Queen. 

Elisabeth, absorbed in her husband, 
and indifferent to all besides, did not 
even turn her head as he entered ; but 
Charles signed to him to approach, 
holding out a yellow, dropsical-looking 
hand ; and as he dropped on one knee 
and kissed it fervently, the King said, 
*‘Here he is, Madame, the Baron de 
Ribaumont, the same whose little plea- 
sure-boat was sucked down in our 
whirlpool.” 

All Elisabeth’s memories seemed to 
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have been blotted out in that whirl- 
pool, for she only bowed her head for- 
mally, and gave no look of recognition, 
though she, too, allowed Berenger to 
salute her listless, dejected hand. “ One 
would hardly have known him again,” 
continued the King, in a low husky 
voice; “but I hope, sir, I see you 
recovering.” 

“‘ Thanks, Sire, to Heaven’s goodness, 
and to your goodness in sparing to me 
the services of Maitre Paré.” 

“Ah! there is none like Paré for 
curing a wound outside,” said Charles, 
then leant back silent ; and Berenger, 
still kneeling, was considering whether 
he ought to proffer his petition, when 
the King continued, “ How fares your 
friend Sidney, M. le Baron ?” 

“Right well, Sire. The Queen is 
about to confer on him the honour of 
knighthood.” 

‘Not after this order,” said Charles, 
as with his finger he traced the long 
scar on Berenger’s face. ‘“ Our sister of 
England has different badges of merit 
from ours for her good subjects. Ha! 
what say they of us in England, Baron?” 

“T have lain sick at home, Sire, and 
have neither seen nor heard,” said Be- 
renger. 

* Ah! one day more at Montpipeau 
had served your turn,” said the King ; 
“but you are one who has floated up 
again. One—one at least whose blood 
is not on my head.” 

The Queen looked up uneasy and im- 
ploring, as Charles continued : “ Would 
that more of you would come in this 
way! They have scored you deep, but 
know you what is gashed deeper still? 
Your King’s heart! Ah! you will not 
come, as Coligny does, from his gibbet, 
with his two bleeding hands. My 
father was haunted to his dying day by 
the face of one Huguenot tailor. Why, 
I see a score, night by night! You are 
solid ; let me feel you, man.” 

“ M. Paré,” exclaimed the poor Queen, 
“take him away.” 

“ No, Madame,” said the King, hold- 
ing tight in his hot grasp Berenger’s 
hand, which was as pale as his own, 
long, thin, and wasted, but cold from 


strong emotion ; “ take not away the 
only welcome sight I have seen for well- 
nigh two years.” He coughed, and the 
handkerchief he put to his lips had 
blood on it; but he did not quit his 
hold of his visitor, and presently said in 
a feeble whisper, “Tell me, how did 
you escape ?” 

Paré, over the King’s head, signed to 
him to make his narrative take time ; 
and indeed his speech was of necessity 
so slow, that, by the time he had related 
how Osbert had brought him safely to 
England, the King had recovered him- 
self so as to say, “See what it is to have 
a faithful servant. Which of those they 
have left me would do as much for me ? 
And now, being once away with your 
life, what brings you back to this realm 
of ours, after your last welcome ?” 

“T left my wife here, Sire.” 

“Ha! and the cousin would have 
married her— obtained permission to call 
himself Nid-de-Merle—but she slipped 
through his clumsy fingers; did she 
not? Did you know anything of her, 
Madame ?” 

“No,” said the Queen, looking up. 
“She wrote to me once from her con- 
vent ; but I knew I could do nothing 
for her but bring her enemies’ notice on 
her ; so I made no answer.” 

Berenger could hardly conceal his 
start of indignation—less at the abso- 
lute omission, than at the weary indif- 
ference of the Queen’s confession. Per- 
haps the King saw it, for he added, 
“So it is, Ribaumont ; the kindest ser- 
vice we can do our friends is to let them 
alone ; and, after all, it was not the worse 
for her. She did evade her enemies ?” 

“ Yes, Sire,” said Berenger, command- 
ing and steadying his voice with great 
difficulty, “she escaped in time to give 
birth to our child in the ruined loft of 
an old grange of the Templars, under 
the care of a Huguenot farmer, and a 
pastor who had known my father. 
Then she took refuge in La Sablerie, 
and wrote to my mother, deeming me 
dead. I was just well enough to go in 
quest of her. I came—ah! Sire, I found 
only charredruins. Your Majesty knows 
how Huguenot bourgs are dealt with.” 
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“ And she——?” 

Berenger answered but by a look. 

“Why did you come to tell me this?” 
said the King, passionately. “Do you 
not know that they have killed me 
already? I thought you came because 
there was still some one I could aid.” 

“There is, there is, Sire,” said 
Berenger, for once interrupting Roy- 
alty. ‘None save you can give me my 
child. It is almost certain that a good 
priest saved it; but it is in a convent, 
and only with a royal order can one 
of my religion either obtain it, or even 
have my questions answered.” 

“Nor with one in Paris,” said the 
King drily ; “but in the country the 
good mothers may still honour their 
King’s hand. Here, Ambroise, take pen 
and ink, and write the order. To 
whom ?” 

“To the Mother Prioress of the Ur- 
sulines at Lugon, so please your Ma- 
jesty,” said Berenger, “to let me have 
possession of my daughter.” 

“ Eh! is it only a little girl?” 

“ Yes, Sire; but my heart yearns for 
her all the more,” said Berenger, with 
glistening eyes. 

“You are right,” said the poor King. 
“ Mine, too, is a little girl ; and I bless 
God daily that she is no son—to be the 
most wretched thing in France. Let 
her come in, Madame. She is little 
older than my friend’s daughter. I 
would show her to him.” 

The Queen signed to Madame la 
Comtesse to fetch the child, and Beren- 
ger added, “Sire, you could do a further 
benefit to my poor little one. One more 
signature of yours would attest that 
ratification of my marriage which took 
place in your Majesty’s presence.” 

“Ah! I remember,” said Charles, 
“You may have any name of mine that 
can help you to oust that villain, Nar- 
cisse ; only wait to use it—spare me any 
more storms. It will serve your turn 
as well when I am beyond them, and 
you will make your claim good. What,” 
seeing Berenger’s interrogative look, “do 
you not know that by the marriage-con- 
tract the lands of each were settled on 
the survivor?” 





“No, Sire; I have never seen the 
marriage-contract.” 

“Your kinsman knew it well,” said 
Charles. 

Just then, Madame la Comtesse re- 
turned, leading the little Princess by 
the long ribbons at her waist ; Charles 
bent forward, calling, “ Here, ma petite, 
come here. Here is one who loves thy 
father. Look well at him, that thou 
mayest know him.” 

The little Madame Elisabeth so far 
understood, that, with a certain lofiy 
condescension, she extended her hand 
for the stranger to kiss, and thus drew 
from the King the first smile that 
Berenger had seen. She was more than 
half a year older than the Bérangtre on 
whom his hopes were set, and whom he 
trusted to find not such a pale, feeble, 
tottering little creature as this poor 
young daughter of France, whose round 
black eyes gazed wonderingly at his scar ; 
but she was very precocious, and even 
already too much of a royal lady to 
indulge in any awkward personal obser- 
vation. 

Ly the time she had been rewarded 
for her good behaviour by one of the 
dried plums in her father’s comfit-box, 
the order had been written by Paré, 
and Lerenger had prepared the certiti- 
cate for the King’s signature, according 
to the form given him by his grand- 
father. 

“Your writing shakes nearly as much 
as mine,” said the poor King, as he 
wrote his name to this latter. “Now, 
Madame, you had better sign it also ; 
and tell this gentleman where to find 
Father Meinhard in Austria. He was 
a little too true for us, do you see— 
would not give thanks for shedding 
innocent blood. Ah!”—and with a 
gasp of mournful longing, the King 
sank back, while Elisabeth, at his 
bidding, added her name to the cer- 
tificate, and murmured the name of a 
convent in Vienna, where her late con- 
fessor could be found. 

“T cannot thank your Majesty 
enough,” said Berenger. “ My child’s 
rights are now secure in England at 
least, and this”—as he held the 
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other paper for the King—“ will give 
her to me.” 

“Ah! take it for what it is worth,” 
said the King, as he scrawled his 
“Charles” upon it. “This order must 
be. used promptly, or it will avail you 
nothing. Write to Ambroise how you 
speed ; that is, if it will bring me one 
breath of good news.” And as Berenger 
kissed his hand with tearful, inarticulate 
thanks, he proceeded, “Save for that 
cause, I would ask you to come to me 
again. It does me good. It is likea 
breath from Montpipeau—the last days 
of hope—before the frenzy—the misery.” 

“Whenever your Majesty does me the 
honour. ” began Berenger, forgetting 
all except the dying man. 

“T am not so senseless,” interrupted 
the King sharply ; “it would be losing 
the only chance of undoing one wrong. 
Only, Ribaumont,” he added fervently, 
“for once let me hear that one man has 
pardoned me.” 

“ Sire, Sire,” sobbed Berenger, totally 
overcome, “how can I speak the word ? 
How feel ought but love, loyalty, 
gratitude ?” 

Charles half smiled again as he said 
in sad meditation—* Ah ! it was in me 
to have been a good king if they had 
let me. Think of me, bid your friend 
Sidney think of me, as I would have 
been—not as I have been—and pray, 
pray for me.” Then hiding his face in 
his handkerchief, in a paroxysm of 
grief and horror, he murmured in a 
stifled tone, ‘ Blood, blood, deliver me, 
good Lord!” 

In effect, there was so sudden a gush 
of blood from mouth and nose that 
Berenger sprang to his feet in dismay, 
and was bond fide performing the part 
of assistant to the surgeon, when, at the 
Queen’s cry, not only the nurse Philip- 
pine hurried in, but with her a very 
dark, keen-looking man, who at once 
began applying strong essences to the 
King’s face, as Berenger supported his 
head. In a few moments Paré looked 
up at Berenger, and setting him free, 
intimated to him, between sign and 
whisper, to go into Philippine’s room 
and wait there ; and it was high time, 
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for though the youth had felt nothing 
in the stress of the moment, he was 
almost swooning when he reached the 
little chamber, and lay back in the 
nurse’s chair, with closed eyes, scarcely 
conscious how time went, or even where 
he was, till he was partly aroused by 
hearing steps returning. 

“The poor young man,” said Philip- 
pine’s kind voice, “he is fainting. Ah! 
no wonder it overcame any kind heart.” 

“ How is the King?” Berenger tried 
to say, but his own voice still sounded 
unnatural and far away. 

“He is better for the time, and will 
sleep,” said Paré, administering to his 
other patient some cordial drops as he 
spoke. “There, sir; you will soon be 
able to return to the carriage. This has 
been a sore trial to your strength.” 

“But I have gained all—all I could 
hope,” said Berenger, looking at his 
precious papers. “ But, alas! the poor 
King!” 

“You will never, never let a word 
of blame pass against him,” cried 
Philippine earnestly. ‘It is well that 
one of our people should have seen how 
it really is with him. All I regret is 
that Maitre René thrust himself in and 
saw you.” 

“ Who?” said Berenger, who had been 
too much engrossed to perceive any 
one. 

** Maitre René of Milan, the Queen- 
mother’s perfumer. He came with some 
plea of bringing a pouncet-box from 
her, but I wager it was as a spy. I 
was doing my best to walk him gently 
off, when the Queen’s cry called me, 
and he must needs come in after me.” 

“T saw him not,” said Berenger ; 
“perhaps he marked not me in the 
confusion.” 

“TI fear,” said Paré gravely, “he 
was more likely to have his senses 
about him than you, M. le Baron ; these 
bleedings of the King’s are not so new 
to us familiars of the palace. The best 
thing now to be done is to have you to 
the carriage, if you can move.” 

Berenger, now quite recovered, stood 
up, and gave his warm thanks to the 
old nurse for her kindness to him. 
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“Ah! sir,” she said, “You are one 
of us. Pray, pray that God will have 
mercy on my poor child! He has the 
truth in his heart. Pray that it may 
save him at the last.” 

Ambroise, knowing that she would 
never cease speaking while there was 
any one to hear her, almost dragged 
Berenger out at the little secret door, 
conveyed him safely down the stairs, 
and placed him again in the carriage. 
Neither spoke till the surgeon said, 
“ You have seen a sad sight, Monsieur 
le Baron: I need not bid you be dis- 
creet.” 

“There are some things that go too 
deep for speech,” sighed the almost 
English Berenger; then, after a pause, 
“Is there no hope for him? Is he in- 
deed dying?” 

“ Without a miracle, he cannot live a 
month. He is as truly slain by the 
St. Bartholomew as ever its martyrs 
were,” said Paré, moved out of his usual 
cautious reserve towards one who had 
seen so much and felt so truly. “I 
tell you, sir, that his mother hath as 
truly slain her sons, as if she had sent 
René there to them with his drugs. 
According as they have consciences and 
hearts, so they pine and perish under her 
rule.” 

Berenger shuddered, and almost 
sobbed, ‘‘ And hath he no better hope, 
no comforter?” he asked. 

“None save good old Flipote. As 
you heard, the Queen-mother will not 
suffer his own Church to speak to him 
in her true voice. No confessor but 
one chosen by the Cardinal of Lorraine 
may come near him; and with him all 
is mere ceremony. But if at the last 
he opens his ear and heart to take in 
the true hope of salvation, it will be 
from the voice of poor old Philippine.” 

And so it was! Itwas Philippine, who 
heard him in the night sobbing over the 
piteous words, “ My God, what horrors, 
what blood!” and, as she took from 
him his tear-drenched handkerchief, 
spoke to him of the Blood that speaketh 
better things than the blood of Abel ; 
and it was she, who, in the final agony, 
heard and treasured these last words, 
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“Tf the Lord Jesus will indeed receive 
me into the company of the blest!” 
Surely, never was repentance deeper 
than that of Charles [X.—and these, 
his parting words, were such as to in- 
spire the trust that it was not remorse. 
All-important as Berenger’s expedi- 
tion had been, he still could think of 
little but the poor King; and, wearied 
out as he was, he made very little reply 
to the astonished friends who gathered 
round him on his return. He merely 
told Philip that he had succeeded, and 
then lay almost without speaking on 
his bed till the Ambassador made his 
evening visit, when he showed him the 
two papers. Sir Francis could hardly 
believe his good fortune in heaving ob- 
tained this full attestation of the mar- 
riage, and promised to send to the 
English Ambassador in Germany, to 
obtain the like from Father Meinhard. 
The document itself he advised Berenger 
not to expose to the dangers of the 
French journey, but to leave it with him 
to be forwarded direct to Lord Walwyn. 
It was most important, both as obviating 
any dispute on the legitimacy of the 
child, if she lived ; or, if not, it would 
establish those rights of Berenger to the 
Nid-de-Merle estates, of which he had 
heard from the King. This information 
explained what were the claims that the 
Chevalier was so anxious to hush up by 
a marriage with Madame de Selinville. 
Berenger, as his wife’s heir, was by this 
contract the true owner of the estates 
seized by the Chevalier and his son, and 
could only be ousted, either by his 
enemies proving his contract to Eustacie 
invalidand to be unfulfilled, or by his own 
voluntaryresignation. The whole scheme 
was clear to Walsingham, and he wasted 
advice upon unheeding ears, as to how 
Berenger should act to obtain restitu- 
tion so soon as he should be of age, 
and how he should try to find out the 
notary who had drawn up the contract. 
If Berenger cared at all, it was rather 
for the sake of punishing and balking 
Narcisse, than with any desire of the 
inheritance ; and even for righteous in- 
dignation he was just now too weary 
and too sad. He could not discuss his 
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rights to Nid-de-Merle, if they passed 
over the rights of Eustacie’s child, round 
whom his affections were winding them- 
selves as his sole hope. 

The next evening Paré came in quest 
of Berenger, and after a calm, refreshing, 
hopeful Ascension-day, which had been 
a real balm to the weary spirit, found 
him enjoying the sweet May sunshine 
under a tree in the garden. “I am 
glad to find you out of doors,” he said ; 
“TI fear I must hasten your departure.” 

“T burn to lose no time,” cried 
Berenger. “ Prithee tell them I may 
safely go! They all call it madness to 
think of setting out.” 

“ Ordinarily, it would be,” said Paré ; 
“but René of Milan has sent his under- 
lings to see who is my new, tall assistant. 
He will report all to the Queen-mother; 
and though in this house you could 
scarcely suffer personal harm, yet the 
purpose of your journey might be frus- 
trated, and the King might have to 
undergo another of those bowrrasques 
which he may well dread.” 

“T will go this very night,” said 
Berenger, starting up ; “where is Philip ? 
—where is Sir Francis ?” 

Even that very night Paré thought not 
too soon, and the Ascension-tide illumi- 
nations brought so many persons abroad 
that it would be easy to go unnoticed ; and 
in the general festivity, when every one 
was coming and going from the country 
to gaze or worship at the shrines 
and the images decked in every church, 
it would be easy for the barriers to 
be passed without observation. Then 
the brothers would sleep at a large 
hostel, the first on the road to Eng- 
land, where Walsingham’s couriers and 
guests always baited, and the next 
morning he would send out to them 
their attendants, with horses for their 
further journey back into Anjou. If 
any enemies were on the watch, this 
would probably put them off the scent, 
and it only remained further to be de- 


bated, whether the Norman Guibert had _ 


better be dismissed at once or taken 
with them. There was always a soft 
place in Berenger’s heart for a Norman, 
and the man was really useful; more- 


over, he would certainly be saferemployed 
and in their company, than turned loose 
to tell the Chevalier all he might have 
picked up in the Hotel d’Angleterre. 
It was, therefore, decided that he should 
be the attendant of the two young men, 
and he received immediate orders that 
night to pack up their garments, and 
hold himself ready. 

Nevertheless, before the hour of de- 
parture, Guibert had stolen out, had an 
interview with the Chevalier de Ribau- 
mont at the Hétel de Selinville, and 
came back with more than one good 
French crown in his pocket, and hopes 
of more. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
THE ORPHANS OF LA SABLERIE. 


“The cream tarts with pepper in them.” 
Arabian Nights. 


Hore, spring, and recovery carried the 
young Baron de Ribaumont on his 
journey infinitely better than his com- 
panions had dared to expect. He 
dreaded nothing so much as being over- 
taken by those tidings which would 
make King Charles’s order mere waste 
paper; and therefore pressed on with 
little regard to his own fatigue, although 
happily with increasing strength, which 
carried him a further stage every day. 

Lugon was a closely-guarded, tho- 
roughly Catholic city, and his safe-con- 
duct was jealously demanded ; but the 
name of Ribaumont silenced all doubt. 
“A relation, apparently, of M. de Nid- 
de-Merle,” said the officer on guard, and 
politely invited him to dinner and bed 
at the castle ; but these he thought it 
prudent to decline, explaining that he 
brought a letter from the King to the 
Mother Prioress. 

The convent walls were pointed out 
to him, and he only delayed at the inn 
long enough to arrange his dress as 
might appear to the Abbess most re- 
spectful, and, poor boy, be least likely 
to startle the babe on whom his heart 
was set. At almost every inn, the little 
children had shrieked and run from his 
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white and gashed face, and his tall, lank 
figure in deep black ; and it was very 
sadly that he said to Philip, “ You 
must come with me. If she turns from 
me as an ogre, your bright ruddy face 
will win her.” 

The men were left at the inn with 
charge to let Guibert speak for them, 
and to avoid showing their nationality. 
The three months of Paris, and the 
tailors there, had rendered Philip much 
less conspicuous than formerly; but 
still people looked at him narrowly as 
he followed his brother along the street. 
The two lads had made up their minds to 
encumber themselves with no nurses, or 
womanfolk. The child should be carried, 
fondled, and fed by her boy-father alone. 
He believed that, when he once held 
her in his arms, he should scarcely 
even wish to give her up to any one else ; 
and, in his concentration of mind, had 
hardly thought of all the inconveniences 
and absurdities that would arise ; but, 
really, was chiefly occupied by the fear 
that she would not at first let him take her 
in his arms, and hold her to his heart. 

Philip, a little more alive to the pro- 
babilities, nevertheless was disposed to 
regard them as “fun and pastime.” He 
had had many a frolic with his baby- 
sisters, and this would be only a pro- 
longed one ; besides, it was “ Berry’s” 
one hope, and to rescue any creature 
from a convent was a good work, in his 
Protestant eyes, which had not become 
a whit less prejudiced at Paris. So he 
was quite prepared to take his full share 
of his niece, or more, if she should 
object to her father’s looks, and he only 
suggested halting at an old woman’s 
stall to buy some sweetmeats by way of 
propitiation—a proceeding which much 
amazed the gazing population of Lugon. 
Two reports were going about, one that 
the King had vowed a silver image of 
himself to St. Ursula, if her Prioress 
would obtain his recovery by their 
prayers ; the other that he was going to 
translate her to the royal Abbey of 
Fontévrault to take charge of his daugh- 
ter, Madame Elisabeth. Anyway, high 
honour by a royal messenger must be 
intended to the Prioress, Mére Monique, 
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and the Luconnais were proud of her 
sanctity. 

The portress had already heard the 
report, and opened her wicket even 
before the bell could be rung, then 
eagerly ushered him into the parlour, 
the barest and most ascetic-looking of 
rooms, with a boarded partition across, 
unenlivened except by a grated hollow, 
and the outer portion empty, save of a 
table, three chairs, and a rugged wood- 
cut of a very tall St. Ursula, with a 
crowd of pigmy virgins, not reaching 
higher than the ample hem of her petti- 
coat. 

“ Did Aunt Cecily live in such a place 
as this?” exclaimed Philip, gazing 
round; “or do they live on the fat 
among down cushions inside there?” 

“ Hush—sh,” said Berenger, frowning 
with anxiety; for a rustling was heard 
behind the screen, and presently a black 
veil and white scapulary appeared, and 
a sweet, calm voice said, “ Peace be with 
you, sir; what are your commands ?” 

Berenger bowed low, and replied, 
“ Thanks, reverend Lady, I bring a letter 
from the King, to request your aid in a 
matter that touches me nearly.” 

“ His Majesty shall be obeyed. Come 
you from him ?” 

He was forced to reply to her in- 
quiries after the poor King’s health 
before she opened the letter, taking it 
under her veil to read it; so that as he 
stood, trembling, almost sickening with 
anxiety, and scarcely able to breathe, he 
could see nothing but the black folds; 
and at her low murmured exclamation, 
he started as if at a cannon-shot. 

“De Ribaumont!” she said; “ can 
it be—the child of—of—our poor dear 
little pensionnaire at Bellaise ?” 

“Tt is—it is!” cried Berenger. “O 
Madame, you knew her at Bellaise ?” 

“Even so,” replied the Prioress, who 
was in fact the Scour Monique so loved 
and regretted by Eustacie. ‘I loved 
and prayed for her with all my heart 
when she was claimed by the world. 
Heaven’s will be done; but the poor 
little thing loved me, and I have often 
thought that had I been still at Bellaise 
when she returned she would not have 
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7 But of this child I have no know- 
edge.” 

“You took charge of the babes of La 
Sablerie, Madame,” said Berenger, 
almost under his breath. 

“Her infant among those poor 
orphans !” exclaimed the Prioress, more 
and more startled and amazed. 

“Tf it be anywhere in this life, it is 
in your good keeping, Madame,” said 
Berenger, with tears in his eyes. “ Oh ! 
I entreat, withhold her no longer.” 

“ But,” exclaimed the bewildered 
nun, “who would you then be, sir?” 

“T—her husband—widower of Eus- 
tacie—father of her orphan!” cried 
Berenger. ‘‘She cannot be detained 
from me, either by right or law.” 

“Her husband,” still hesitated 
Monique. “ But he is dead. The poor 
little one—Heaven have mercy on her 
soul—wrote me a piteous entreaty, and 
gave large alms for prayers and masses 
for his soul.” 

The sob in his throat almost strangled 
his speech. “She mourned me to the 
last as dead. I was borne away sense- 
less and desperately wounded; and 
when I recovered power to seek her it 
was too late! O Madame! have pity— 
let me see all she has left to me.” 

“Ts it possible?” said the nun. “ We 
would not learn the parentage of our 
nurslings since all alike become children 
of Mother Church.” Then, suddenly 
bethinking herself, “ But, surely, Mon- 
sieur cannot be a Huguenot.” 

It was no doubt the first time she 
had been brought in contact with a 
schismatic, and she could not believe 
that such respectful courtesy could 
come from one. He saw he must curb 
himself, and explain. “I am neither 
Calvinist nor Sacrémentaire, Madame. 
I was bred in England, where we love 
our own Church. My aunt is a Bene- 
dictine Sister, who keeps her rule 
strictly, though her convent is de- 
stroyed ; and it is to her that I shall 
carry my daughter. Ah, Lady, did you 
but know my heart’s hunger for her !” ’ 

The Prioress, better read in the lives 
of the saints than in the sects of here- 
tics, did not know whether this meant 


that he was of her own faith or not ; and 
her woman’s heart being much moved by 
his pleadings, she said, “ I will heartily 
give your daughter to you, sir, as in- 
deed I must, if she be here ; but you 
have never seen her.” 

“No; only her empty cradle in the 
burnt house. But I must know her. 
She is a year old.” 

“We have two babes of that age ; 
but I fear me you will scarce see much 
likeness in either of them to any one you 
knew,” said the Prioress thoughtfully. 
“ However, there are two girls old 
enough to remember the parentage of 
their companions, though we forbade 
them to mention it. Would you see 
them, sir?” 

“And the infants, so please you, 
reverend Mother,” exclaimed Berenger. 

She desired him to wait, and after an 
interval of suspense there was a patter- 
ing of little sabots behind the partition, 
and through the grating he beheld six 
little girls in blue serge frocks and tight 
white caps. Of the two infants, one 
with a puny, wizen, pinched face was in 
the arms of the Prioress ; the other, a 
big, stout, coarse child, with hard brown 
cheeks and staring black eyes, was on 
its own feet, but with a great basket- 
work frame round its head to save it 
from falls. There were two much more 
prepossessing children of three or four, 
and two intelligent-looking girls of 
perhaps eight and ten, to the elder of 
whom the Prioress turned, saying, 
‘“« Agathe, I release you from my com- 
mand not to speak of your former life, 
and desire you to tell this gentleman 
if you know who were the parents of 
these two little ones.” 

‘“‘ Yes, reverend Mother,” said Agathe, 
readily: “the old name of Claire” 
(touching the larger baby) “ was Salomé 
Potier: her mother was the washer- 
woman ; and Annonciade, I don’t know 
what her name was, but her father 
worked for Maitre Brassier who made 
the kettles.” 

Philip felt relieved to be free from 
all doubt about these very uninviting 
little ones, but Berenger, though sighing 
heavily, asked quickly, “ Permit me, 
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Madame, a few questions.—Little maid, 
did you ever hear of Isaac Gardon ?” 

“* Maitre Isaac! Oh yes, sir. We used 
to hear him preach at the church, and 
sometimes he catechised us,” she said, 
and her lip quivered. 

“He was a heretic, and I abjure 
him,” added the other girl, perking up 
her head. 

“ Was he in the town? What became 
of him ?” exclaimed Berenger. 

** He would not be in the town,” said 
the elder girl. “ My poor father had 
sent him word to go away.” 

“ Bh quoi?” 

“ Our father was Bailli la Grasse,” 
interposed the younger girl consequen- 
tially. “Our names were Marthe and 
Lucie la Grasse, but Agathe and Eulalie 
are much prettier.” 

“ But Maitre Gardon?” still asked 
Berenger. 

*“ He ought to be taken and burnt,” 
said the new Eulalie ; “ he brought it all 
on us.” 

‘* How was it? Was my wife with 
him—Madame de Ribaumont? Speak, 
my child.” 

“ That was the name,” said one girl. 

“ But Maitre Gardon had no great 
lady with him,” said the other, “only 
his son’s widow and her baby, and 
they lodged with Noémi Laurent, who 
made the pétisserie.” 

“ Ah!” cried Berenger, lighting up 
with the new ray of hope. “ Tell me, 
my dear, that they fled with him, and 
where ?” 

“ T do not know of their going,” said 
Agathe, confused and overborne by his 
eagerness, 

* Curb yourself, sir,” said the Prioress, 
“ they will recollect themselves and tell 
you what they can.” 

“ Tt was the little cakes with lemoned 
sugar,” suggested the younger girl. 
“ Maitre Tressan always said there 
would be a judgment on us for our 
daintiness. Ah! he was very cross 
about them, and after all it was the 
Maire of Lucon who ate fifteen of them 
all at once ; but then he is not a heretic.” 

Happily for Berenger, Agathe un- 
ravelled this speech. 
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“ Mademoiselle Gardon made the 
sugar-lemoned cakes, and the Mayor of 
Luc¢on, one day when he supped with us, 
was so delighted with them that he 
carried one away to show his wife, and 
afterwards he sent over to order some 
more, Then, after a time, he sent secretly 
to my father to ask him if Maftre 
Gardon was there ; for there was a great 
outcry about the lemon cakes, and the 
Duke of Alencon’s army were coming 
to demand his daughter-in-law ; because 
it seems she was a great Lady, and the 
only person who could make the cakes.” 

“ Agathe !” exclaimed the Prioress. 

“ T understand,” said Berenger. “The 
Curé of Nissard told me that she was 
traced through cakes, the secret of which 
was only known at Bellaise.” 

“ That might be,” said Mére Monique. 
“1 remember there was something of 
pride in the cakes of Bellaise, though I 
always tried to know nothing of them.” 

“ Well, little one, continue,” entreated 
Berenger. “ You are giving me life and 
hope.” 

“ T heard my father and mother talk 
about it,” said Agathe, gaining courage. 
“ He said he knew nothing of great 
people, and would give nobody up to 
the Catholics, but as to Maitre Isaac he 
should let him know that the Catholic 
army were coming, and that it would 
be the better for us if we had no pastor 
within our walls ; and that there was a 
ery that his daughter’s lemon cakes were 
made by the Lady that was lost.” 

*“ And they escaped! Ah! would 
that I could thank the good man !” 

“ Surely yes, sir, I never saw them 
again. Maitre Tressan the elder prayed 
with us. And when the cruel soldiers 
came and demanded the Lady and Maitre 
Isaac, and all obstinate Calvinists, our 
mayor and my father and the rest made 
answer that they had no knowledge of 
the Lady, and did not know where Maitre 
Gardon was; and as to Huguenots we 
were all one as obstinate as the other, 
but that we would pay any fine within 
our means so they would spare our lives. 
Then the man in the fine coat said, it 
was the Lady they wanted, not the fine ; 
and a great deal he’said besides, I know 
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not what, but my father said, ‘ It is our 
life’s blood that they want,’ and he put 
on his breastplate and kissed us all, and 
went away. Then came horrible noises 
and firing of cannon, and the neighbours 
ran in and said that the enemy were 
battering down the old crumbly bit of 
wall where the monastery was burnt ; 
and just then our man Joseph ran back 
all pale, and staring, to tell us my father 
was lying badly hurt in the street. My 
mother hurried out, and locked the door 
to keep us from following.” 

The poor child broke down in tears, 
and her sister went on. “ Oh, we were 
so frightened —such frightful sounds 
came close, and people ran by all blood 
and shrieking—and there was a glare in 
the sky—and nobody came home—till at 
last it grew so dreadful that we hid in 
the cellar to hear and see nothing. Only 
it grew hotter and hotter, and the light 
through the little grating was red. And 
at last there was a noise louder than 
thunder, and, ob, such a shaking—for it 
was the house falling down. But we 
did not know that; we tried to open 
the door and could not; then we cried 
and called for father and mother—and 
no one heard—and we sat still for fear, 
till we slept—and then it was all dark, 
and we were very hungry. I don't 
know how time went, but at last, when 
it was daylight again, there was a talk- 
ing above, a little baby crying, and a 
kind voice too ; and then we called out, 
*Oh take us out and give us bread.’ 
Then a face looked down the grating. 
Oh! it was like the face of an angel to 
us, with all the white hair flying round. 
It was the holy priest of Nissard ; and 
when one of the cruel men said we 
were only little heretics who ought to 
die like rats in a hole, he said we were 
but innocents who did not know the 
difference,” 

“ Ah! we did,” said the elder girl. 
“You are younger, sister, you forget 
more ;” and then, holding out her hands 
to Berenger, she exclaimed, “* Ah! sir, 
take us away with you.” 

“ My child!” exclaimed the Prioress, 
“ you told me you were happy to be in 
the good course.” 
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“Oh yes!” cried the poor child; 
“but I don’t want to be happy! I am 
forgetting all my poor father and mother 
used to say. I can’t help it, and they 
would be so grieved. Oh, take me away, 
sir!” 

“Take care, Agathe, you will be 
a relapsed heretic,” said her sister 
solemnly. ‘“ For me, I am a true Ca- 
tholic. I love the beautiful images and 
the processions.” 

“Ah! but what would our mother 
have said!” cried poor Agathe, weep- 
ing more bitterly. 

“Poor child, her old recollections 
have been renewed,” said the Prioress, 
with unchanged sweetness ; “but it will 
pass. My dear, the gentleman will tell 
you that it is as impossible for him to 
take you as it is for me to let you go.” 

“It is so, truly, little one,” said 
Berenger. “ The only little girl I could 
have taken with me would have been 
my own;” and as her eyes looked at 
him wistfully, he added, “No doubt, if 
your poor mother could, she would 
thank this good Mother-prioress for 
teaching you to serve God and be a 
good child.” 

“ Monsieur speaks well and kindly,” 
said the Prioress; “and now, Agathe, 
make your curtsey, and take away the 
little ones.” 

“Let me ask one question more, 
reverend Mother,” said Berenger. “Ah! 
children, did you ever see her whom 
you call Isaac Gardon’s daughter-in- 
law ¢” 

“No, sir,” said the children; “ but 
mother did, and she promised one day 
to take us to see the baby, for it was so 
pretty—so white, that she had never 
seen the like.” 

“So white!” repeated Berenger to 
himself; and the Prioress, struck, per- 
haps, by the almost flaxen locks that 
sparsely waved on his temples, and 
the hue of the ungloved hand that 
rested on the edge of the grille, said, 
smiling, ‘You come of a fair family, 
Monsieur.” 

“The White Ribaumonts,” said Be- 
renger, “and, moreover, my mother was 
called the Swan of England ; my little 
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sisters have skins like snow. Ah! 
Madame, though I have failed, I go away 
far happier than if I had succeeded.” 

“And I,” ske said, “shall cease to 
pray for that dear one as for one in the 
grave.” 

“Ah! you have prayed for me. 
Pray still that Heaven will have pity 
on us, and unite us once more.” 

“And reveal the true faith,” began 
the nun; but Philip in the meantime 
was nudging his brother, and whisper- 
ing in English, “No Popish prayers, I 
say! Stay, give these poor little pri- 
soners one feast of the sweetmeats we 
brought.” 

Of this last hint Berenger was glad, 
and the Prioress readily consented to a 
distribution of the dainties among the 
orphans. He wished to leave a more 
lasting token of his gratitude to the little 
maiden whose father had perhaps saved 
Eustacie’s life, and recollecting that he 
had about him a great gold coin, bearing 
the heads of Philip and Mary, he 
begged leave to offer it to Agathe, and 
found that it was received by good 
Mere Monique almost in the light of a 
relic, as bearing the head of so pious a 
queen. 

Then, to complete Philip’s disgust, 
he said, “I took with me my aunt's 
blessing when I set out ; let me take 
yours with me also, reverend Mother.” 





The Chaplet of Pearls. 


When they were in the street again, 
Philip railed at him as though he had 
subjected himself to a spell. 

“She is almost a saint,” answered 
Berenger. 

“And have we not saints enough of 
our own, without running after Popish 
ones behind grates? Brother, if ever the 
good old days come back of invading 
France, I'll march straight hither, and 
deliver the poor little wretches so scan- 
dalously mewed up here, and true Pro- 
testants all the time !” 

“Hush! People are noticing the 
sound of your English.” 

“ Letthem! I never thanked Heaven 
properly before that I have not a drop 
of French——” Here Berenger almost 
shook him by the shoulder, as men 
turned at his broad tones and foreign 
words, and he walked on in silence, 
while Berenger at his side felt as one 
treading on air, so infinite was the bur- 
den taken off hismind. Though for the 
present absolutely at sea as to where to 
seek Eustacie, the relief from acquies- 
cence in the horrible fate that had seemed 
to be hers was such, that a flood of un- 
speakable happiness seemed to rush in 
on him, and bear him up with a new 
infusion of life, buoyancy, and thank- 
fulness. 

To be continued. 























In the case of an admittedly great writer 
and consummate artist, the critic does 
well to distrust his own first impres- 
sions of a new work. They are pretty 
sure either to be overcharged with enthu- 
siasm, or to be improperly weakened 
and distorted by the disappointment of 
special preconceived expectations. And 
the latter of these two states of feeling 
is especially likely to possess us where 
the artist has chosen a new form and 
a new instrument. We cannot help 
measuring performance in the new 
medium by standards and ideas moulded 
from the study of achievements in the 
old ; and George Eliot has such unri- 
valled mastery in prose that to equal 
herself she must be nothing short of 
transcendent in verse. The finest pas- 
sages in her prose stories are so vibra- 
tory and tremulous with depths of 
suppressed emotion as to be in the 
highest sense poetic in every respect 
save form. The imposition of poetic 
form has not deepened or widened 
this emotion; the noble opening of 
“* Romola,” indeed, seems to surpass in 
imaginative breadth and force anything 
in the “Spanish Gypsy,” in spite of 
the advantage which the latter might 
be expected to draw from its stately 
thythm. To put this in another way, 
the poetic form appears to have been 
added from without, and not to repre- 
sent the shape spontaneously assumed 
by the writer’s thought in the course of 
its growth within her own mind. This 
is not incompatible with splendid 
poetic work, as the example of Words- 
worth, of whom something of the same 
account is true, might suffice to prove. 
But, then, to one remembering the 
vibrating cadences of the prose of 
“Romola,” and of many parts of the 
“ Mill on the Floss,” it is some disap- 
pointment at first to find that the new 
form has not quickened the beat, nor 
much heightened the pitch, nor given 
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anything new of sweep and fire and 
intensity. If we had no memory for 
the grave and lofty emotion that pulsates 
and shakes through all her best prose 
work, we might not perhaps have 
sighed for some added heat and quick- 
ness of passion in her poetry. It is, 
possibly, the mellow fervour of her 
prose that makes the verse, from which 
we expect something yet higher and 
more passionately melodious, ring as 
with a less inspired harmony on the 
listener’s ears. 

A word upon the form. Its prime 
and weightiest fault—one that we 
cannot as yet in its unfamiliarity see 
any means of one’s ever becoming 
reconciled to—is the constant inter- 
spersal of long narrative passages. We 
have pieces of epical description fol- 
lowed by dramatic dialogue with stage 
directions, so to speak. For example, 
the finest meditative passage in the 
poem, if it is not even the subtlest 
and weightiest the authoress has ever 
written—Don Silva’s night-watch among 
the gypsies in the fourth book—is 
immediately followed by a dozen lines 
of such stage direction, thus :—“ Zhe 
Moorish Hall in the Castle of Bedmar ; 
the morning twilight dimly shows stains 
of blood on the white marble floors,” &c. ; 
and then forthwith a dramatic scene 
between Zarca and Sephardo. Not to 
be conscious of the jar and incongruity 
of this intermixture is, in our very 
humble judgment, to manifest an abso- 
lute insensibility to the elementary 
rights of form and to all artistic fitness 
of things. Repugnance to the pedan- 
tries and pettinesses of the critical 
schools which have so often made men 
ready to sacrifice all truth of effect in 
worship of rule, should not blind us to 


‘the indisputable fact that there are such 


laws as those of unity of composition, 
coherence of texture, distinct and 
mutually excluding classes of form and 
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artistic framework. It is possible, 
though we venture to think not at all 
probable, that use may breed a tole- 
rance or enjoyment of the intermixtures 
of form which the authoress of the 
“Spanish Gypsy” permits herself; 
meanwhile they affect us very much 
the reverse of agreeably. 

George Eliot is most deeply impres- 
sive where she brings forth from her 
treasures the fruits of prolonged moods 
of brooding aud religious meditativeness. 
This quality, more than any other, lies 
at the root of her greatness as a writer. 
But is it a quality likely to vo-exist 
with the vivid, fresh, many-sided, 
creative force requisite for a perfect and 
capacious dramatic poem? Is it not 
the sign of an artistic temperament of 
a kind not favourable to the presen- 
tation of that rapid play and swift- 
moving conflict of passion and motive 
and object which constitutes the matter 
of true poetic action? In telling a 
story, the author is privileged to play 
the part of chorus, and to instruct his 
readers of the deeper moral meaning of 
this and that, in reflective aside or medi- 
tative episode. We find no monotony 
in the impress of a single ripe and ever- 
brooding intelligence, thus marked upon 
each chapter of ever so long a story. 
But in a dramatic poem these widely 
meditative moods can only embody 
themselves in character, and they have 
such predominant mastery in the 
authoress’s mental constitution, that 
they insist on finding expression not in 
one personage but in all, to the grave 
detriment of the dramatic variety of the 
poem. It is true that both thought 
and expression are often noble almost 
beyond comparison; and hence one 
feels it churlish and ungracious to com- 
plain that a Jew astrologer, a gypsy 
chieftain, a Spanish duke, and a gypsy 
maiden bred in a Spanish palace, 
should all habitually manifest moral 
tempers or mental modes so nearly 
identical. Still, the impression which 
results from this is unmistakeable: a 
strong sense of insufficient play, diver- 
sity, flexibility, antiphony, call it what 
you will. And it may be worth remark 
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that those profound and luminous 
general reflections which impart such 
size and deep colour when they figure 
as the inwrought comment of a mind 
surveying the action of fictitious cha- 
racters from without or above, seem to 
lose something when they come from 
the lips of the actors themselves. They 
no longer sound as the large and impar- 
tial utterances of some sympathetic 
oracle of human destiny. They have 
become personal ; and though this does 
not impair by ever so little the intrinsic 
value of the sentiments, yet they come 
into our minds less weightily laden with 
serene fulness of meaning. 

Again, one misses resting-places of 
thought. The actors, as we have said, 
are too much cast in a single mould. 
Their spirits travel too much in the 
same plane. Their speech moves too 
exclusively along the grooves of a 
solemn and uniform eloquence. And 
the lyrics scattered, with tolerably 
liberal hand, through the work fail to 
afford an adequate relief. The intense 
concentration requisite for vigorous 
lyrical composition of this relieving 
order is not easily gained by minds that 
are essentially and  characteristically 
meditative and philosophic. The pre- 
dominant key of the poem is empha- 
tically intellectual, and it may well be 
that the intellectual aspects of a subject 
thus strongly conceived have mastered 
and overshadowed the lyricalimpulse. In 
the lyrics less even than elsewhere do 
we perceive any marks of the poetic 
form having been the spontaneously 
assumed robe of poetic thought and 
emotion. We have more than one fine 
lyrist among us, and with the echo in 
our ears of their strains, now of storm, 
and now of tenderness,— 


“The long notes lingering on the trembling 


air, 

With subtle penetration entering all 

The Ee corridors of the passionate 
so . 


we find a certain want of pulse and 
harmonious swell in the lyric pieces 
of the “Spanish Gypsy.” We are pos- 
sessed with a fatal notion that the poetry 
is not much more than verbal, and ex- 
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perience the sensations that are stirred 
by speech, and not such as are born of 
impassioned music; we are neither 
swept away by impetuous surgings from 
the tidal depths, nor transported high 
into the bright spaces of some upper 
ether. In grace and delicacy of phrase 
they abound; nothing can be more 
gracefully plaintive than the four stanzas 
beginning, “The world is great; the 
birds all fly from me,” or than the 
tender trifle, in the same passage, open- 
ing— 

“ Bird that used to press 

Thy head against my cheek, 
With touch that seemed to speak, 
And ask a tender ‘ yes.’” 
But the solemn movement of the tragedy 
demands a more vehement lyrical 
relief than this. 

We do not overlook the relief which 
the poet designs to furnish in the 
humoristic interludes of character and 
incident—in the scene with Blasco, 
Juan, Lopez, Roldan, and the Host ; in 
the scenes near the close of the second 
book, between Don Amador and the 
pages of Don Silva’s household; and 
between Blasco and Lorenzo ; or last of 
all, as things are mounting to their 
climax, when Juan and the mischievous 
gypsies make sport,—admirable as are 
the various strokes of humour and of 
true wit, yet here, as elsewhere, if we 
may be forgiven for a phrase which 
savours of the pedantry of criticism, 
there seems to be some lack of room 
and atmosphere. The figures are full 
of cleverness, quaintness, and truth, 
like the best art of the century in which 
the action of the poem is placed, and, 
like the figures of that art, they show 
forth without distances and varied 
interspace. One fancies that there are 
certain signs of want of ease in the 
handling ; and if we recall the marvellous 
nicety, finish, and breadth with which 
scenes of this sort were executed in the 
same author’s novels,—in the Florentine 
piazza, for example, or in the ale-house of 
the English village in “Silas Marner,” in 
the parlour of the Tullivers and Dodsons, 
and in other not less memorable places, 
—it is impossible not to feel that the 
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condensation demanded by pvetic purpose 
has been hostile to the ease and per- 
fection of touch that were so conspicuous 
when she was working inanothermedium. 
One of these minor personages, Juan, 
we ought to say, strikes us as the most 
vividly and distinctly drawn character 
in the poem, if, indeed, he be not the 
only one to whom these epithets would 
unqualifiedly apply. There is about the 
rest not only a want of outline, of 
which, in such a composition, we should 
have no right to complain, but a want 
of clear and intelligible personality. 
Juan, on the contrary, stands out with 
defined traits, fresh and bright in colour, 
full of gaiety, yet deeply touched with 
that unrepining sadness that goes along 
with gaiety in the finest natures,—loyal, 
tender, playful, musical, “ shimmering 
bright, as butterfly or bird, with quickest 
life.” Juan moves, too; circumstance 
works on him, sheds its alternative of 
lights and shadows over his mobile 
nature, with quick and ever-shifting 
effect. In other words, he is a truly 
poetic character and creation. The 
others are hardly characters. They are 
a philosophy. 

And when we turn to this philosophy 
it is so sublime, so admirably human, 
that at thought of it one feels half- 
ashamed of having lingered even for an 
hour, peddling among the lesser things 
of criticism. The story by this time 
everybody is familiar with, and we may 
assume that every reader knows what it 
was that Fedalma gave up, and why she 
was driven to give it up in obedience to 
hard circumstance ; who Duke Silva 
was, and how he strove to avoid circum- 
stance, and in what fashion circumstance 
after all wrought too direly for him to 
overcome it; and how Zarca, the rare 
centre of boundless and unknown possi- 
bilities, fell, and all the possibilities 
enwrapped in his life came to an end, 
strangled in the web of two pettier 
existences. Such is the rich and sombre 
tissue of the author’s story, finely inter- 
Woven from the strands of these three 
lives. It gives us a warning and a pre- 
cept, a monition of relentless fact, and 
an enduring solace to them who will 
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understand it, and are large enough of 
soul to be able to accept it; the state- 
ment of great laws, the conditions of 
wise compliance, and the grievous 
penalties that haunt evasion. Like 
Romola and Tito, the Spanish Gypsy 
and her lover represent two types ; but 
Tito came gradually, by long habit of 
preference for his own ease and pleasure, 
to be very base and vile; while Don 
Silva, having in a single act sacrificed 
the larger interests of race and nature 
to the narrower interest of his own 
affection, itself a self-devoting passion, 
brings tragedy and ruin to noble causes 
and noble lives, and sheds a blight on 
the remnant of his own stricken days. 
The close of Romola, as we all remember, 
consists of a few grave and lofty and 
tender words from Romola to Tito’s child: 
**'We can only have the highest happi- 
“ness, and such as goes along with 
“being a great man, by having wide 
“thoughts, and much feeling for the 
“ rest of the world as well as ourselves ; 
“and this sort of happiness often 
“‘ brings so much pain with it, that we 
“ can only tell it from pain by its being 
‘* what we would choose before every- 
“‘ thing else, because our souls see it is 
*‘ good.” And compare the speech of 
Savonarola, in which fervour and pathos 
and remonstrance are fused in words of 
unsurpassed elevation, where he warns 
Romola that in fleeing from suffering 
she shows herself “ below the life of 
“ the believer who worships that image 
“ of the Supreme Offering, and feels the 
* glow of a common life with the lost 
“ multitude for whom that offering was 
“made, and beholds the history of the 
‘world as the history of a great re- 
*‘demption in which he is himself a 
“ fellow-worker in his own place, and 
** among his own people.” Here is the 
theme and key-note of the “Spanish 
Gypsy ;” and, whatever may be the 
defects and errors which even a reverent 
critic may own that he is sensible of 
in the form and composition, we can 
admit that the new work passes the 
old in the vigour with which this car- 
dinal idea is presented, in the strength 
and compactness of phrase in which it 


is set forth and urged upon us, and, 
most of all, in the new completeness 
which unseals the source and discovers 
the foundations of this sense of supreme 
obligation owed to the multitudes of 
our fellows, all working in our own 
place, and among our own people. It 
is the mighty, overspreading inheritance 
from the past of our race, nation, family, 
and birthplace, which is at once the 
starting-point of our individual activity, 
and the spring and reason of our duty. 
“The dead rule the living more and 
more,” as a great philosopher has said ; 
in other words, each successive genera- 
tion is more indebted than the other to 
the ever-deepening impress of those 
who shave gone before ; the constantly 
accumulated force of their efforts is 
steadily preserved, and works irresistibly 
in the lives of all who shall follow 
them ; and it is only when men see the 
tremendous share of the past in their 
own lives, that they can understand, 
and with religious energy and devotion 
respond to, the claim of new generations 
yet to come upon their constant duty 
and faithful self-denying service. These, 
then, are the two pregnant ideas at the 
centre of the poem ; the overwhelming 
grasp which past circumstance of race 
and family and creed has upon our 
physical sense, and thence upon the 
moral nature, and its all but decisive 
share in defining the direction of our 
duty ; and second, it is only by recog- 
nising this largeness and depth of great 
interests in our lives, by harmonizing 
all our aims with them, and by sub- 
ordinating the yearnings of fleshly 
affections and personal desires to them, 
that we attain the single kind of happi- 
ness worth having, or worthy of the 
name. The competent student of the 
poem will perceive that it is thus the 
highest morality is transformed, and 
becomes identical with the highest re- 
ligion and faith. 

Sephardo says, in a remarkable scene, 
which perhaps contains too much close- 
packed philosophy to be as dramatically 
effective as it is profound :— 


“Two angels guide 
The path of man, both aged and yet young, 
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As angels are, ripening through endless years. 

On one he leans: some call her Memory 

And some Tradition ; and her voice is sweet, 

With deep mysterious accords : the other, 

Floating above, holds down a lamp which 
streams 

A light divine and searching on the earth, 

ae my eyes and footsteps. Memory 

elds 


? 
Yet clings with loving cheek, and shines anew, 
Reflecting all the rays of that bright -—_. 
Our men Reason holds. We had not walked 
But for Tradition ; we walk evermore 
To med paths, by brightening Reason’s 
amp.” 


Duty, that is to say, receives the 
lineaments of Memory or Tradition ; 
and these are gradually and ever in- 
creasingly illumined and modified by 
the inward diffusion of Reason. Per- 
haps to be complete, hopeful anticipation 
for some remote future, when cruelty 
shall not be the dire law for sentient 
beings ought to be one of the seeds of 
virtue and high living. But this is an 
element on which the author places 
little reliance ; it is one, indeed, which 
she might be thought deliberately to 
exclude, as savouring, if ever so faintly, 
of that mean and gross doctrine which 
lets men hold, that to rob virtue of the 
association of comfort, immediate or 
prospectively assured, would be to rob 
the world of virtue. As Zarca—a non- 
Christian Savonarola—says, when Fe- 
dalma deprecatingly asks, “ Will these 
sharp pangs buy any certain good ?”— 

“ No great deed is done 

By falterers who ask for certainty. 


No good is certain, but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good. 

~ * *~ aa ~ 
The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. Say we fail! 
We feed the high tradition of the world.” 


And when Fedalma eagerly responds : 
“T will seek nothing but to shun base joy,” 


we are conscious of the same resolution 
in the poet to leave no lurking-place 
for hope of ultimate recompense in in- 
direct and future joy for present pain, 
and to press men to embrace the grim 
truth that joy is not the test nor mea- 
sure, the aim nor the fulfilment of duty, 
nay, is thinnest and unworthiest of 
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states, so long as “all fatness here 
“ snatches its meat from leanness—feeds 
**on graves.” 

Sephardo tells Don Silva, that: 


“Though Death were king, 
And Cruelty his right-hand minister, 
Pity insurgent in some human breasts 
Makes spiritual empire, reigns supreme, 
As persecuted faith in faithful hearts.” 


There are those—perhaps the poet is 
among them—who, looking over the 
universe of created things with the 
capacity for enduring anguish, from the 
wild beast robbed of her young up to 
the subtly-organized man or woman 
crushed by poignancy of remorse for 
irreparable ill done to another, ask after 
all whether Death then is not king and 
Cruelty his right-hand minister, and 
whether pity, with all the pain that 
abides in pity, must not remain the 
nearest approach to joy permitted to 
noble natures. This at any rate is 
something like the tone in which George 
Eliot, deliberately or otherwise, encou- 
rages her readers to conceive life. 

When Fedalma has been wrought up 
to the climax of sacrifice by the Bossuet- 
like fervour of her gypsy sire, she is 
made to speak thus :— 


“ Father, my soul is weak, the mist of tears 
Still rises to my eyes, and hides the goal 
Which to your undimmed sight is clear and 
changeless. 

But if I cannot plant resolve on hope, 

It will stand firm on certainty of woe. 

I choose the ill that is most like to end 

With my poor being. Hopes have pre- 
carious life. 
7 * * 7 * 

But faithfulness can feed on suffering, 

And knows no disappointment. Trust in 
me! 

If it were needed, this poor trembling hand 

me * tied the torch—strive not to let it 
a 


Though it were burning down close to my 
esh, 
No beacon lighted yet: through the damp 


dark 
I should still hear the cry of gasping swim- 
mers.” 


However unattractive the story may 
be to the light folk whose palates have 
been ruined by the wild extravagances 
of modern fiction and some contemporary 
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verse, its structure is, with the exception 
of a single point, eminently suited to 
the tragic laws of life which it illus- 
trates. Persons inured to vulgar comfort, 
especially if they be of English or 
American stock, cannot endure to be 
made to think that there are knots of 
tragic circumstance, evil concurrence of 
iron facts, which no amount nor strength 
of resolve can touch. But the wiser 
few, who know that there is after all a 
destiny ready made for the sons of men, 
even while they lie waiting in their 
swaddling-clothes,—the destiny of fore- 
going circumstance,—will more justly 
appreciate such a presentation and such 
a solution as the “Spanish Gypsy” sug- 
gests. They will enter too with full zest 
into the reconciliation between this over- 
mastering destiny and the power of the 
human will in the face of it, as pro- 
pounded in the scene, already referred 
to, with the Jew astrologer :— 

“ No horoscope makes slaves. 
Tis but a mirror, shows one image forth, 
And leaves the future dark with endless ‘ ifs.’” 
Divested of its technical astrologic 
phrase, Sephardo gives us in the best 
form the most satisfactory modern solu- 
tion and summary of the old Free Will 
controversy ; and if we substitute soci- 
ology for the speaker’s science, now 
outworn, his words have still a closely 
modern bearing :— 

“What our science tells 

Of the stars’ influence hath contingency 
In special issues. Thus the loadstone draws, 
Acts like a will to make the iron submiss ; 
But garlick rubbing it, that chief effect 
Lies in suspense ; the iron keeps at large, 
And garlick is controller of the stone. 
And so, my lord, your horoscope declares 
Nought absolutely of your sequent lot, 
But by our lore’s authentic rules sets forth 
What gifts, what dispositions, likelihoods, 
The aspects of the heavens conspired to fuse 
With your incorporate soul. Aught else 
Is vulgar doctrine. For the ambient, 
Though a cause regnant is not absolute, 
But suffers in determining restraint 
From action of the subject qualities 
In proximate motion.” 

The single point in which the struc- 
ture appears to us less nicely conform- 
able to the rigours of fact and the often 
tragic demands of duty, is the nature of 
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the circumstances that draw Fedalma 
away from her love. She was gypsy 
by birth and blood, it is true, but we 
cannot forget that she had been bred 
from earliest infancy among Spanish 
associations and Spanish comrades ; it 
was these, therefore, which formed the 
moulding antecedents of her character, 
as they too made the first claim upon 
the allegiance of her duty. Is it com- 
patible with what experience teaches us 
of the known probabilities of character, 
that the suddenly awakened sense of 
kinship should instantly suffice to over- 
throw the long and solidly reared fabric 
of training and the common life ; that 
the apparition of Zarca should in a 
moment steal all their colour and force 
from the traditions of young and of 
riper days, and immediately choke up 
the streams of thought and affection 
that had their beginnings from the ear- 
liest conscious hours? As Don Silva 
with far vision is made to tell us— 


“The only better is a Past that lives 

On oe an added Present, stretching 

sti 

In hope unchecked by shaming memories 

To life’s last breath.” 
The question arises whether it is true 
or ethically sound to assume that in the 
past of a maiden of twenty summers all 
that has befallen her from childhood 
may be taken to count for nothing in 
the sum of influence and duty. In 
other words, do not the instincts popu- 
larly and falsely supposed to have their 
only firm roots in blood and kin, spring 
up with amplest strength and tenacity 
from adoptive or other association ? 
And if this be so, as it undeniably is 
so, how should the simple sight of 
Zarca, of whom heretofore she had 
known nothing, at once turn irrevocably 
aside so steady a current? It is surely, 
too, as ethically doubtful as it is etho- 
logically unreal. The Jew Sephardo 
says in lines as admirable for their 
truth as they are nervous and vigorous 
in expression :— 

“There’s no such thing 

As naked manhood. If the stars look down 


On any mortal of our shape whose strength 
Is to judge all things without preference, 




















He is a monster, not a faithful man. 

While my heart beats, it shall wear livery— 
My people's livery, whose yellow badge 
Marks them for Christian scorn. I will not 


Bay 
Man is first man to me, then Jew or Gentile : 
That suits the rich marranos ; but to me 
My father is first father, and then man.” 


This is excellently said, as against the 
disguised selfishness of a cosmopolitan 
philosopher, who, vowing love for men 
in general, shirks his service due to men 
in particular ; yet there is serious ques- 
tion of the precise measure of the claims 
of a father whom Fedalma had never 
seen nor heard of until after her nature 
and purpose had taken root in the 
Spanish palace. 

The picture of Don Silva in his night- 
watch after his desertion of the faith of 
his race and order is a powerful and 
penetrating analysis of the man who 
yields to his own passionate affection in 
this thing or that, and then cloaks his 
conduct to himself by assumed supe- 
riority to the liveries of the ordinary 
human heart, and by a fancied strength 
to judge all things without preference. 
There is no finer piece of thought, few 
finer pieces of verse, than the passage 
(pp. 291—294), beginning— 

“ Well, this solitude, 
This company with the enduring universe, 
Whose mighty silence, carrying all the past, 
Absorbs our history as with a breath, 
— give him more assurance, make him 
strong 
In all contempt of that poor circumstance 


Called human life—customs, and bonds, and 
laws, 
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Wherewith men make a better or a worse, 
Like children playing on a barren mound 
Feigning a thing to strive for or avoid. 

Thus he called on Thought, 
On dexterous Thought, with its swift alchemy 
To change all forms, dissolve all prejudice 
Of man’s long heritage, and yield him up 
A crude fused world to fashion as he would. 
Thought played him double; seemed to wear 

the yoke 

Of sovereign passion in the noon-day height 
Of passion’s prevalence ; but served anon 
As tribune to the larger soul, which brought 
Loud mingled cries from every human need 
That ages had instructed into life.” 


And so on down to the lines— 


“ Such revenge 
Is wrought by the long travail of mankind 
On him who scorns it,and would shape his life 
Without obedience.” 


The only thing to be said against this 
is, that on the whole the obedient in- 
stinct in man is, as a rule, infinitely 
strong without further encouragement, 
and that some, if not most, of the world’s 
deliverers have been great, and handed 
over great gifts to them that came after, 
by shaking off ancestral gods, ideas, laws, 
just as Don Silva did. 

But the limit of our space is reached. 
The “ Spanish Gypsy,” it may be pretty 
safely said even now, will be loved not 
by the crowd but by a select few, and 
this not for its general structure but on 
the strength of select passages. How 
far this is a success in so deep-reaching 
and noble-minded an artist it is not 
for us to undertake to pronounce. 

J. M. 











A SEA-SHELL. 


Coot lips of shell, sing, Sea-shell, warm and sweet, 
Of ripples curling on the creamy beach, 
Of soft waves singing in each other’s ear,” 
Small wavelets kissing one another's feet, 
Where flakes of foam make music, a low speech 
Tenderly sad to hear. 


Tell me of half-formed little broken words, 
Sung by the ripples to the still sea-flowers 
In silent sleeping tideless deeps of sea ; 
For there the flowers have voices like to birds, 
That sing full-throated in this world of ours 
On each melodious tree. 





Not now, not now, sweet shell, some other day 
Tell me of sighings on the lonely shore, 
And seas that sob to birds that scream above ; 
Tell me not now of earth grown weak and gray, 
Nor longing for the things that come no more, 
Nor any broken love. 


To me thy breathing bears another tone, 
Of fresh cool currents running under sea, 
And happy laughter of the sunny spray :— 
Ah! hearest thou the words that are thine own, 
Know’st thou the message that they bear to me, 
The things they seem to say? 


a, i i. i a 


Ah, Sea-shell, it is this—‘“The soft blue deep, 
Which thrills with a heart that knows thee and is kind, 
Sighed for thy sorrow, now it laughs with thee ; 
Love is a secret which man cannot keep, 
Hide it from heaven and the heedless wind, 
But trust it with the sea!” 


A. C, Brapiey. 
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